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KING MISSIRIE. 


Tue traveller who, proceeding to Constan- 
tinople, lands close to the mosque at Tophana, 
should wend his steps up the hill that leads 
to the European quarter and the embassies. 
On the summit of this hill he will discover 
the principal seat of the government that he 
seeks. He will recognise it by a banner, 
constantly displayed, bearing the simple 
legend: Hotel d’Angleterre, par J. Missirie, 

Disguises are natural to the East. Let no 
rash stranger, therefore, presume to despise 
Missirie on account of outward semblance, 
or think to brave his power because he 
follows the example of Haroun-al-Raschid. 
Giafar and Mesrour are at hand: the mutes, 
be sure, are in waiting with ready bowstring. 
Cross the threshold of his abode with 
humble gesture ; wait for a propitious mo- 
ment before laying at his feet your petition 
for leave to remain within the walls; con- 
ciliate the queen-consort with honied and 
flattering words; communicate to her the 
last intelligence from the countries through 
which you have travelled ; render to her, as 
a votive offering, a copy of the Illustrated 
London News. Then, if the realm be tran- 
quil, and the subjects obedient ; if the en- 
trance-lobby be not under martial law, nor 
the dinner-room in a state of siege ; if the 
tyrant have breakfasted and be at ease ; if 
your face be not too round nor your com- 
plexion too sallow; if your air be patient 
and your language submissive ;—it is just 
possible that you may be granted a favour- 
able audience. It will ensure the enjoy- 
ment of many comforts, as weli as of sights 
replete with interest and novelty. 

Concerning the growth of Missirie’s 
despotism, there are scarcely any materials 
for history. Tradition speaks of a period, 
not very remote, when the house in Pera was 
simply an hotel for the accommodation of 
travellers ; now it is the seat of an absolute 
government. It is certain that the change 
was to some extent gradual, and that the 
prenne condition of things was ushered in 

y a succession of small encroachments upon 
the liberty and privileges of guests. At 
what precise time the master-spirit threw off 
the mask cannot now be ascertained, but I 
remember when people might be seen, 
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mutinously gathered, by knots of three or four, 
at the entrance or in the public room, dis- 
cussing some edict that they deemed oppres- 
sive, hen the Allies were leaving the 
Crimea, even such faint insubordination had 
become a memory of the past. Men as big 
as Cornet Ames and as brave as Redan 
Massey—men who had charged through the 
iron hail of Balaklava and shared in the 
fierce struggle of Inkermann, were powerless 
against that which the author of Eéthen has 
described, Missirie’s strangely quiet energy. 
Men belonging to the same mess, tired—O ! 
how heartily !—of war’s alarms, weary of 
huts and tents, looking forward to a snug 
gossip at the table d’héte, were ruthlessly 
separated by a daily recurring act of tyranny, 
scattered in all parts of the room by the pre- 
siding genius, uttered like doves by this 
Constantinopolitan Coriolanus of the western 
Volscians. Missirie, it was said, was proud 
of the arrangement of his table ; was a stu- 
dent of the picturesque, a comparer of 
colours, a critic of complexions, an observer 
of heights, a luxuriator in light and shade. 
The return of the army afforded him splen- 
did opportunities for appropriate grouping. 
Unless, therefore, friends or brothers were 
calculated to produce some particular har- 
mony or contrast that his soul desired, 
whether in costume or in heigbt, in tinge of 
whisker or shape of beard, perhaps even in 
facial outline, they were mercilessly torn 
asunder. “ You, sir, will sit there, and you 
here,” was a dictum from which there was 
no escape. Damon’s black coat was sent to 
tone down a brilliant uniform; the red 
jacket of Pythias to give warmth to a group 
of riflemen. Rebellion was worse than use- 
less. A party of officers, who were among 
the survivors of Tennyson’s six hundred, 
once tried the effect of a remonstrance, and 
represented their determination to sit to- 
gether. What was said to them privately 
never transpired, but it was effectual. On 
that great day Missirie came late into the 
dining-room, and it was observed, with a 
thrill of consternation among the assembled 
guests, that he carried a big stick in his 
hand. Luckily, he had no occasion to 
employ it: for the light cavalry men were 
dispersed singly about the table, ruefully 
regarding distant messmates. The face of 
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the conqueror relaxed into a gracious 
smile, and he put away the big stick in a 
corner. 

The arrangements of the table were made, 
at that time, the centre round which the 
affairs of the house revolved, and were, more- 
over, a matter of infinite daily pains and 
study to the master, who controlled them 
all. Hence, it will readily be supposed, any 
wilful disturbance of them was regarded as 
a high offence against the state, and was in- 
variably visited by the severest penalties. 
Unexpected arrivals anddepartures, although 
unavoidable, and in some sort tolerated, 
were usually the precursors of storms. For 
the hardened or deliberate offender, there 
was no hope of mercy. A man who invited 
to dinner a friend who didn’t come, and who 
thereby occasioned an empty chair, a sad and 
offensive hiatusin the line that Missirie had in- 
tended to be symmetrical and compact—such 
a man as this was punished by a fine, repre- 
senting not only the hotel value of the dinner 
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viands upon the table, he called to the 
waiter for some coffee, 
“M. Missirie has forbidden us, sir, to 
serve caffee after the clocks have struck noon.” 
“Beg M. Missirie to have the goodness to 


| make an exception in my favour.” 


“T am sorry, sir; but M. Missirie makes 
no exceptions whatever.” 

The ambassador looked perplexed for a 
moment, and his mind evidently wavered 
between submission and resistance. But he 
remembered one Biflin, who had shortly 
before been famous in England ; and he rose 
presently from table, with the air of a man 
sternly conscious of power, yet disposed to be 
lenient in its exercise. Wait a little, was 
written on the smile that played around his 
lips. He walked straight into the private 
room of the autocrat, and expressed himself 
something to the following purpose : 

“Mr, Missirie, I have just been refused a 
cup of coffee by your servants. Now, let me 


| give you to know that I will not bear such 


unconsumed, but also the price of a bottle of| treatment, that I insist upon having the 


the most costly champagne in the cellar. 
Upon one occasion, the exigencies of the 
service suddenly withdrew a war-steamer 
from the Golden Horn, on a day when two 
of her officers were invited as guests to the 
table d’héte. Their would-be entertainer, 
considerably annoyed at the mulct he had 
incurred, was led, by an impulse of his 
nature, to rush into a place which, most 


certainly, angels would avoid—that is, into 


Missirie’s private room. His eloquent 
pleadings served only to bring additional 
wrath upon his head, and to super-impose 
upon the fine a sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment. Missirie thought of the unseemly 
gap at the table, and forthwith his heart 
was hardened. There was no appeal from 
the decision—no possibility of help for the 
condemned. 

Before the sovereign authority so sternly 
exercised was established upon its present 


secure and unassailable foundation, Missirie | 


more than once experienced the necessity for 
a bold and vigorous coup d’état. In such 
conjunctures he has invariably acted with 
super-Napoleonic promptitude and decision. 
The most important of them all, arose out 
of a difference with a man whom it required 
no small courage to defy, and no small ad- 
dress to conquer. He was none other than 
au scaveliend envoy of perhaps the greatest 
power in the world, the setter-up and putter- 
down of authorities, the redresser of wrongs, 
the remover of nuisances, the harmoniser 
and leader of the vox populi, the elder 
brother of the press—the mighty Times. It 
befell that an ambassador from Printing 
House Square, whose morning had doubt- 
less been spent for the benefit of folks at 
home, entered the public room at Missirie’s 
as the clocks were chiming twelve, in order 
to supply his natural cravings after break- 
fast. Drawing towards him some of the 


coffee immediately, and that, if I have any 
further trouble of this kind, I shall not only 
withdraw my patronage from your hotel, but 
I shall make no secret of my reasons for doing 
80.” 

The ambassador drew himself up. Mis- 
sirie looked keenly at him out of half-shut 
eyes. “TI should like to understand you more 
clearly, sir. Whilst making no secret, is it 
possible that you will do me the honour to 
record your sentiments in the Times!” 

“It is very possible,” replied the ambassa- 
dor. There was an expression about Missirie 
that puzzled him. 

“Then, I have only to say that I care no- 
thing for your displeasure: and, that I care 
NOTHING FOR THE Times! Leave my house, 
sir, and do me the favour not to return to 
it.” 

I remember, in the distant days of my 
childhood, a certain geographico-historical 
game, in which arrival at such or such a place 
entailed upon the player a stoppage during 
one or more turns of the teetotum, for the 





assigned purpose of reflecting upon connected 
events. Even so, at this point of the present 
narrative, it is worth while to pause, and to 
consider the pinnacle of greatness to which 
that man must have attained who cares 
nothing for the Times, and who ventures to 
proclaim his carelessness. One Ajax, who 
defied the lightning, sinks into insigni- 
ficance by comparison. The Times has 
humbled pride the most exalted—the Times 
has pierced through hebetude the most pro- 
found. Missirie was in no ignorance of the 
adversary he contemned ; for the Times has 
planted thorns in the pillow of his nearest 
and most powerful rival. But by all this he 
was unmoved, Alone, among the children of 
men, Missirie cares nothing for the Times ! 
Too much astonished to reply, the ambas- 
sador departed, to seek for food and rest 
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elsewhere. He had entered upon hostilities 
without counting the cost; but, for a time, 
he maintained the conflict gallantly. Day 
after day, he injured his digestion and acidu- 
lated his blood, by such food and wine as are 

rocurable at the second rate hotels of Pera. 

ight after night, he surrendered himself to 
the blood-thirsty parasites that, utterly ban- 
ished by Missirie, seem rather to be encou- 
raged by his neighbours. At length, sickened 
by dirt, soured by dyspepsia, haggard from 
sleeplessness, disfigured by bug-bites, he cast 
about for some means of establishing a truce. 
He walked boldly, one morning, into the very 
stronghold of the enemy, into the dining-room 
of the Hotel d’ Angleterre. 

“ Waiter !” 

“ Sir.” 

“T wish to dine here to-day. Keep mea 
place.” 

“Tt is not possible, sir. M. Missirie has 
given orders that no one shall be permitted 
to dine in the house who is not staying 
in it.” 

Like somebody else, Missirie avait donné 
ses ordres! It was sublime. It was not only 
sublime, but a master-stroke of bold and 
subtle policy, conceived in the very spirit by 
which Captain Maconochie maintained his 
sway over the Norfolk Island convicts. Half- 
a-dozen compatriots, men who had done no 
wrong, were punished equally with the prin- 
cipal offender ; and were impelled to assist 
in bringing him to submission. The gentle- 
man who had come about the mines, the gen- 
tleman who had come about the railway, the 
gentlemen who had come about the bank, or 
the coal-pits, were all daily desirous to 
nourish themselves at Missirie’s table ; and 
were all excluded. They hated our own cor- 
respondent. They conspired against his peace. 
They would have liked to hoax him with false 
intelligence ; or to commit his body, in a sack, 
to the swift current of the Bosphorus. He 
could pardon their spleen; and could feel 
some consideration for their undeserved suf- 
ferings. Like a sensible man (as he is), he 
determined to yield where resistance was so 
vain. Once more he visited the private room, 
this time with bated breath and trembling 
accents. Missirie was gracious. The fatted 
calf was killed with due solemnity. Since 
that day, the repentant prodigal, who had 
fed upon husks indeed, has been the greatest 
ornament of the table to which he was per- 
mitted to return ; and a seat within hearing 
of the wit and wisdom which sparkle through 
his talk, has been the greatest reward in the 
power of the despot to bestow. It is a boon 
reserved, of course, for those who have never 
approached the transgression of an ordi- 
nance, 

The most despotic monarchs, as we know, 
have cunuianalir been thwarted in their 
wishes, or diverted from their plans, by the 
superior address and skill of the persons with 
whom they have had to deal. Scheherazade 
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terminated the cruelties of her lord and 
master: the shepherd of the Abbot of Can- 
terbury made a mockery of King John. Mis- 
sirie is human. He too, once met with his 
match ; and was not only defeated, but 
laughed at. 

It is one of the arrangements of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre that (nearly) every sleeping- 
room contains two beds ; and it was enacted 
during the war that every person occupying 
a double-bedded room should be supposed to 
have a companion, for whom, precisely as for 
himself, he was compelled to pay ; two beds, 
two breakfasts, two dinners being regularly 
charged. This afflictive dispensation was not 
generally approved by those who became sub- 
ject to it ; and a very gallant general, whose 
portrait may be seen any day in Pall Mall, 
took special care, immediately upon arriving 
at Missirie’s, to ask for a single-bedded room. 
He was told that there was none then vacant ; 
and was forced to be content with what he 
could get. The next morning, before enter- 
ing the breakfast-chamber, he stood for a 
while at the outer door, looking upon the 
street. There chanced to pass one of the 
most scampish of those polyglot Levantine 
vagabonds that infest Constantinople ; one 
whose scampishness was not at that time 
prospering. The compassionate general pitied 
his forlorn appearance, questioned him of his 
affairs, and finally invited him to breakfast. 
Dimitri, abashed, looked at his ragged elbows, 
and feared a joke at his expense. But the 
earnestness of the repeated invitation over- 
came his scruples ; and he followed his hos- 
pitable entertainer. A step inside the hall, 
he was collared by a porter in charge of stray 
luggage ; and would have been kicked out 
instantly, had-he not called to the general 
for assistance. 

“ A friend of mine,” said Sir Colin. 

The porter, aghast, rushed into the private 
room, and mentioned the name of the visitor. 
His character was sufficiently known to 
need no description. In a moment Missirie 
appeared. b 

In his passion and consternation, in his 
sudden plethora of ideas, in his eagerness to 
express them, the great man mixed together, 
in inextricable confusion, the four or five and 
twenty languages any one of which, upon 
ordinary occasions, he can speak with clear- 
ness el queukien, The result wasa harangue, 
doubtless eloquent ; but which speedily went 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary lin- 
guists, into tongues known only to the late 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, or the present erudite 
vicar of Broad Windsor. It commenced, for- 
tunately, in French and English. 

“Sacré! What is this? Que fait-il 
cet homme dans la société de Monsieur? 
Sir! General! What have you done? N’y- 
a-t-il pas des gargons, des commissionaires, 
des interprétes? What do you with this 
Dimitri, this vagabond, this rascal, this” —— 
here Missirie glided into Turkish. 
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At length he stopped, panting. 
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seen men of all classes—generals and subal- 


“A friend of mine, Missirie,” repeated Sir| terns, middies and post captains, tourists, 


Colin. “He will take his breakfast with 
me, and will most probably dine with me 
also.” Then, drawing his guest nearer to 
the public room, the general cast back one 
look towards the discomfited, appalled, almost 

trified proprietor. “You see, Missirie,” 

e explained ; “ Dimitri is the other bed!” 

It is hardly necessary to explain at length 
that Dimitri received compensation in lieu of 
breakfast, or that Sir Colin slept, that night, 
in a single-bedded room. Pera rang with 
the adventure, but Missirie’s power was 
scarcely shaken. Every one felt* that his 
defeat was an achievement of individual 
genius, not to be imitated or repeated ; and 
few travellers were disposed to enter the 
lists against a man of such determination 
and resource. Afterwards, I am inclined to 
think, he even iticreased the stringency of 
his rule over the polloi; and there were 
some officers, known commonly as the con- 
tingent remainders, who seemed to be, in an 
especial manner, the victims of his tyranny. 
I heard one of them say that he’d be dashed 
if he’d stand it; but the spirit excited no 
answering enthusiasm among those whom he 
addressed. It was not followed by action, 
save on the part of Missirie himself, who, it 
was whispered the next morning, committed 
the speaker to a double-bedded room. 

To a peaceable and quietly-disposed person, 
like the writer of this article, the Hotel d’ 
Angleterre was a very pleasant place, illus- 
trating all the advantages that Dr. Johnson 
or any one else could seek for as the peculiar 
traits of an absolute government. There 
were many such advantages, Every ukase 
issued by Missirie, even if dictated by too 
great lust of power, was directed towards 
the comfort and welfare of his subjects. His 
separatist policy, in particular, broke up all 
those little knots and cliques in which Eng- 
lishmen so much delight, and rendered table 
conversation less noisy and more general. It 
also tended indirectly to prevent excessive 
drinking, of which the autocrat, not without 
reason, had great fear and abhorrence. Tipsy 
men are often quarrelsome, and Missirie’s is 
a quiet and orderly house. Once, it is said, 
a traveller who was primed with champagne, 
and whose candour was greater than his dis- 
cretion, directed the attention of the company 
to two general officers who were seated oppo- 
site him, and publicly intimated that one of 
them was a blundering old humbug, and the 
other a Judas Iscariot. People were begin- 
ning to lose their awe of general officers in 
those days, but still this speech produced a 
scene, and had the effect of hastening coffee 
for the future. It was not without its in- 
fluence, perhaps, in developing the tone of 
authority which Missirie found it expedient 
to assume in order to keep within bounds the 


heterogeneous gathering of guests in his house | 





speculators, authors. There might be seen 
men whose chances of action had been suffered 
to evaporate; and men whose deeds had 
become an imperishable part of their country’s 
glory. Conspicuous among the habitués, I 
remember the calm features and thoughtful 
brow of Colonel Ballard, the defender of 
Silistria, the brave and sagacious soldier, 
VPhomme sans peur et sans reproche, whose 
share in one of the most glorious struggles 
of the war is scarcely known, because of that 
oar he was himself the chronicler. After- 
wards, in the campaign under the Caucasus, 
by his watchful care over the comfort and 
well-being of his men, he contributed, more 
than any one else has ever done, to impress 
the common Turks with respect and affection 
for an Englishman. 

Thanks, probably, to the despotic govern- 
ment, there was no lack of ladies at Mis- 
sirie’s, There was one, of ample person and 
stately presence, who deserves especial men- 
tion. She would be content with no less 
homage than that every gentleman should 
daily rise from his seat in her sole and indi- 
vidual honour. To this end, she would calmly 
witness the collective departure of all rival 
or companion deities; and then, when the 
last rustle of a silk dress had ceased in the 
outer room, and when the lords of creation 
were again cosily settled in their chairs, 
she would make a solemn noise in her throat, 
would look around her, would slowly lift her- 
self to a height of nearly six feet, and would 
commence her progress to the door. Some- 
body—her son, or brother, or husband—used 
to follow her as far as the hall, and then 
return to his wine. Of course we all stood 
up to witness the ceremonial. The chief 
performer reminded me of my sister’s gover- 
ness, who was pronounced, long years ago, by 
a gipsy fortune-teller, to be a comfortable 
lady, with grand thoughts. 

The Hotel d’Angleterre must be a dull 
place now, affording shelter only to a few 
tourists, or to stranded commissioners, sick 
of inaction and longing for home. Probably 
single-bedded rooms may be obtained, even 
by those who are not highly-favoured guests ; 
probably the once rigorous discipline is in 
many points relaxed. But the proprietor 
has shown powers of governing which dis- 
courage the belief that he will acquiesce 
tamely in the change—that he will fold his 
hands and say “Ichabod” with resignation. 
A troubled future is impending over Turkey, 
and a time may come when the vigour and 
astuteness of Missirie Pasha shall determine 
the current of her destiny. 


I PROMISE TO PAY. 


In the lives of journals and magazines, as 
in those of more important entities, it is well 
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and at his table. Round that table might be to look back occasionally, and see what has 
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occurred in the interval between two epochs, 
—just to measure the progress which Society 
has made, and to walk step by step with that 
singular lady. Nowa bank-note will serve as 
well as anything else as an excuse for so 
doing. Six years ago, Household Words *| 
told all about the production of those mo-| 
mentous documents: how they were made, 
where, by whom, how often, in what quan- 
tities, how long they lived, and what became 
of them after death; and in two other 
numbers of the same volume,t the romance 
of bank-note forgery was touched upon. But 
the bank-note has since undergone a marked 
regeneration, which it behoves us to under- 
stand, 

Very soon after the publication of the 
articles just referred to, Mr. Smee, Surgeon 
to the Bank of England, made a report to the 
directors, in which he suggested that the 
time had arrived for adopting the method of 
printing bank-notes in letter-press fashion, as 
a substitute for the older plan of copper or 
steel-plate printing. He based his argument 
on the assumption that the first-named plan 
admitsof greater rapidity of printing, and more 
perfect identity in the notes produced. The 
directors refused to have the general design 
of the note changed in any material degree ; 
but with this restriction they assented to an 
extensive and costly series of experiments, 
intended to test the applicability of surface- 
printing to these most precious bits of paper. 


Mr. Hensman and Mr. Coe, the engineer and 
the superintendent of printing-machines at 
the Bank, associated themselves with Mr. 
Smee in this inquiry; and the triumvirate 
devoted, not merely months, but years, to 


the investigation of the whole subject. Here 
and there and everywhere were new inven- 
tions and improvements sought ; engravers, 
and paper-makers, and ink-makers, and press- 
makers, were all brought into requisition to 
make such changes as the change in the 
style of printing called for; and, at length, 
on the first of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, the new Bank of England notes 
made their first bow in the commercial 
world. 

If the reader will refresh his memory con- 
cerning the old processes, as described in the 
article lately adverted to, he will the better 
be able to understand the changes which 
have been wrought. 

As to the design, it would have been pos- 
sible, retaining the old pattern, to have 
engraved it on a copper or steel plate with 
the device raised instead of sunken; but Mr. 
Smee, in a paper which he read before the 
Society of Arts, stated that such a plan 
would not be practicably effective. In plate- 

rinting, the paper is pressed into the hol- 
ows forming the device ; but if the device 
were in raised lines, the plate-press would 


* Vol. I. p. 426, Review of a Popular Publication, 
¢ Pages 555, 615. 
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squeeze the paper over and around the lines, 
and the ink would spread. If, therefore, the 
directors insisted on the character of the old 
design being retained, new artistic and me- 
chanical means became necessary. Com- 
paring a note of the present time with a note 
two or three years old, it will be seen that 
the general tone of the design is the same ; 
the Britannia is a little more artistic, but the 
letters, figures, and flourishes present the 
same family likeness. In this matter the 
Bank Directors have remained immoveable, 
Yet there are not wanting many experienced 
men who insist strongly on the advantages of 
amore ornate design. Mr. Henry Bradbury, in 
a paper recently read before the Royal Insti- 
tution, contends that the vignette ought to be 
more sedulously attended to. “The higher 
the quality of the artistic impress in the 
vignette, the purer and severer the tone con- 
ferred upon its execution, the greater the 
security of the note. The vignette might be 
imitated, but its individuality could not. A 
picture always conveys the style of the artist, 
exhibiting an individuality of character which 
no copy can possess. Rival engravers might 
produce works of similar beauty and general 
effect, but the differences of manner would be 
obvious to the commonest observer ; and not 
only would the forgery be discovered, but the 
hand that had executed it would be dis- 
covered.” Mr. Bradbury advocates the com- 
bination of high artistic excellence in the 
vignette, with elaborate guilloche or rose- 
argive work in other parts of the design ; he 
also considers roller-printing to present 
many advantages over surface-printing for 
bank-notes ; and an art-manufacturer who 
has produced such beautiful results as the 
nature-printed plates of ferns and weeds, de- 
serves to be heard on these points. It must, 
however, be observed that forgers have hi- 
therto imitated the most elaborate engraving 
sufficiently well to deceive the public. The 
parti-coloured notes invented by Sir William 
Congreve, and the intricate beauties of 
Messrs, Perkins’ and Heath’s notes have 
been successfully simulated ; because, ninety- 
nine recipients of bank-notes out of a hundred 
not being judges of artistic effect, and having 
no discrimination whatever for the different 
styles of different artists, are thoroughly de- 
ceived by the same general appearance in a 
forged note that they have been familiar with 
in a real note, and take even imperfect imita- 
tions of it quite as readily. Long familiarity 
with one form of inscription and one style of 
ornament is the best preventive against 
forgery. We therefore incline to the view of 
the Bank directors, that it is change of style 
and manner which is more to be dreaded 
than mediocrity of execution. 

The design of the existing Bank of Eng- 
land note was made up and engraved on 
many small pieces of copper, and brass, and 
steel, according to the quality and minute- 
ness of the engraving ; the lines of the device 
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being raised instead of sunken. From the 
model thus made, a mould was to be ob- 
tained. Here came a marked change from the 
old system. Until the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, the device was engraved 
on a copper or steel-plate, and the notes 
were printed from that plate by the ordinary 
copper-plate process ; from thence till eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, the method of Messrs. 
Perkins and Heath was adopted (as described 
in our former article), whereby the device is 
transferred, by intense pressure, from steel 
dies to steel plates ; but, in our day, the won- 
derful electro- metallurgic process comes into 
requisition. The original, or model, the 
result of a large amount of patient ingenuity 
and careful engraving, is immersed in one of 
Mr. Smee’s platinised silver voltaic batteries, 
such as are used in the preparation of 
copper-plates for the Ordnance Maps ; and 
there it remains, until a film of copper has 
been deposited upon it thick enough to bear 
handling, and having the device in intaglio 
instead of relief. The chemical and galvanic 
arrangements of the apparatus are so managed, 
as to produce a copper deposition of a certain 
definite quality, the metal having a degree of 
ductility which would admit of one pound of 
it being drawn out into a mile and three- 
quarters of wire. The film thus produced is 
not the plate to be printed from: it is onlya 
mould, from which a cast is to be taken. 
This cast is obtained by the same electro-| 
metallurgic process as that which has pro- 
duced the mould itself: the mould instead ~ 
the model being dipped into the battery. As| 
a natural consequence, the film now deposited 
will have the device in relief instead of 
intaglio ; and this film, when backed up and 
strengthened by a thick plate of solder or 
other metal, forms the plate from which 
bank-notes are printed. One mould will 
yield an indefinite number of casts; one 
model will yield an indefinite number of 
moulds; and thus it happens that, however 
rapidly the plates may become worn out by 
printing, one engraved model or original will 
suffice for countless millions of notes. But 
this will only apply to a note of one par- 
ticular denomination, and issued from one 
office ; any change in the device or the note 
renders an entirely new model necessary. 
Now there are nine denominations of notes 
issued by the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street (£5, £10, £20, £50, £100, £200, £300, 
£500, £1000) ; and as there are branches of 
the parent establishment—children of the Old 
Lady—at Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Leicester, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Hull, and elsewhere, 
and as each of these issues its own notes of 
four or five denominations, there are about 
seventy kinds in all, each requiring an en- 
graved model as its original. So wonderful is 
the multiplying power supplied by the electro- 
process, that the nine or ten million bank- 
notes now issued annually from Threadneedle 
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Street are a mere trifle in relation to the 
productive capabilities of the original models 
or dies, 

We come next to the paper. And here, as 
in the case of the engraved plates, the de- 
scription given in our former article no longer 
applies. True, the material possesses “all 
those qualities which render bank-note paper 
different from any other ; but the processes 
of manufacture have been rendered subser- 
vient to a great change in the water-mark. 
This water-m ark, one ‘of the means for pre- 
venting or detecting forgery, was, until the 
last two or three years, produced by twisting 
wires to the desired forms, and stitching them 
to the wires of the sort of square sieve which 
constitutes the paper-making mould; the 
design was thus above the level face of the 
mould by the thickness of the wires com- 
posing it ; and to that extent the paper of the 
bank-note was rendered thinner at the water- 
mark than at any other part, presenting a 
difference observable by transmitted light. 
Some one has had the patience to count no 
less than seventy-thousand twistings or inter- 
sections of wires, in the old wire-wrought 
watermark. A change has appeared; a 
patent process has been adopted by the Bank 
of England, in virtue of which the water-mark 
is engraved on steel-faced dies, to be thence 
transferred by stamping to brass plates, 
which, by further delicate processes are ad- 
justed’ to the paper-making mould. By this 
means it is considered that greater identity 
is produced than under the old system ; and 
moreover, there is a gradation of light and 
shade in the present water-mark very difficult 
to imitate. Weare no longer permitted to 
say that “Machinery has made no inroads 
on this branch of paper-making.” The same 
Hampshire mill still produces the paper, and 
the dipping of the mould into the pulp is still 
performed by hand ; but almost every other 
part of the manufacture is now assisted by 
machinery, on the principle that machinery 
is better fitted than manual labour to produce, 
identity of form in the articles manufactured. 
The paper made for surface-printed notes 
undergoes a process of dry-glazing by rolling, 
not applied to the paper formerly used for 
plate printing ; and this process is effected 
at the mill, before the paper is sent up to the 
Bank of England. 

The change of system has led to a change 
in the ink as in most other of the appliances; 
for the two modes of applying the paper to 
the device, or the device to the paper, render 
different qualities of ink necessary. Instead 
of being made from the charred husks of 
Rhenish grapes after their juices had been 
expressed, and carefully combined with lin- 
seed oil ; the bank-note ink is now, Mr. Smee 
tells us, prepared by collecting in large 
chambers the smoke from burning coal-tar 

naphtha, and combining this soot with a 
peculiar varnish, into an unctuous compound 
suitable for surface-printing ink, 
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As with the plates, the paper, and the ink, 
so with the printing ; the change from one 
system to another involved a wholly new 
arrangement of apparatus. At first it could 
not be easily decided whether the presses 
should be hand-presses or others combining 
modern applications of machinery; and it 
was not until after numerous experiments 
and a large outlay, that the present plan was 
adopted—a plan in which many inventions 
by many ingenious men have been combined. 
The counting of the sheets or notes before 
they leave the paper-mill, and after and 
before every single process at the bank, is as 
sedulously attended to as before; it could 
scarcely be more so; for the biography of a 
bank-note, so to speak, is recorded from the 
very earliest stage of its existence to the very 
latest. 

Some changes, too, have been effected in 
the numbering of the notes ; but not to such 
an extent as to depart from the general prin- 
ciple before acted on; a principle of singular 
beauty and exactness. The dates and num- 





bers are still the same mystic symbols as 
before, having a meaning which the public | 
believe they understand, but which are really 


understood by none but the Bank authorities 
themselves. The never-ending, very compre- 
hensive, clearly declaratory, I promise to 
pay, in connection with the name of Mr, 
Matthew Marshall, or whoever may happen 
to be Cashier of the Bank, is as decisive on 
the modern notes as on those of past days ; 
but the promise is hedged round with quite 

as many safeguards, or more. If we have 

two genuine notes of the same number, they 

will have different dates ; if two of the same 

date, they will have different numbers; so 

that every circulated note is unlike every 

other, in some one or more particulars. 

It may be very safely assumed that the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, in these 
costly and long-continued experiments con- 
cerning bank-note manufacture, is influenced 
rather by a wish to baffle the forgers than to 
cheapen the cost of production. This latter 
may be a very proper and judicious object, 
but becomes trifling when compared with 
the former. The venerable lady has many 
little secrets known only within her official 
house, for testing the genuineness of nate 
The public, not admitted to these secret | 
councils, are left to guard themselves as best 
they may. When the Anastatie process, and 
the Selbst-driick process, and the electrotype 
process, and the photographic process, suc- 
cessively burst upon the eyes of a wonder- 
ing world, the bank-note family felt a little 
nervous, and prophesied dire misfortune and 
dark roguery in the future; but our com- 
mercial circles do not appear to be troubled 
with any large increase, if any increase at all, 
in forged notes, Whatever ’graphy is adopted, 
there is probably some one characteristic or 
other which it will fail to imitate, and which 
wiil serve as a test of its spuriousness, 
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It would be a useful thing if clever men 
would give us a set of simple rules, pointing 
out what the ’graphies cannot do in way 
of imitation. Thus, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, an alarm was spread that photo- 
graphy was about to be employed in imitat- 
ing bank-notes ; whereupon a writer in the 
Times pointed out that photography could 
not well imitate the water-mark, whatever it 
might do with the inked device. His wisdom 
assumed the following form: “The water- 
mark of a bank-note results from a difference 
in the substance of the paper, and is only 
visible by transmitted light,—that is, when 
the note is held up so that the light may pass 
through it,—it being in the body of the pulp. 
Now the imitated water-mark would be on 
the surface only, and would be produced by 
a slight darkening of the front of the note, 
corresponding exactly with the thicker por- 
tions of the paper of the note it was copied 
from ; it would therefore be visible by re- 
flected as well as by transmitted light, and 
would be only on the front, but not on the 
back. Consequently, by doubling a note so 
produced, in such a way as to see at the 
same time part of the back and part of the 
front, the fraud would be at once detected, as 
the counter-mark would not be on both.” 

It is only fair that, while the Old Lady is 
entrenching herself within a fortress of tests 
and detectives, the public should have some 
such elucidations as the above (supposing it 
to be correct) of the means whereby they 
could measure the genuineness of their bank- 
notes—those flimsy but mighty precursors of 
s0 much joy, sorrow, benevolence, roguery, 
commerce, speculation, invention, discovery. 
The parent, if she can, should furnish us 
with marks ot the legitimacy of ber own 
children. 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Wuat was to be done next? was the 
question that I asked myself. As for Lucy, 
she would fain have submitted to the doom 
that lay upon her. Her gentleness and piety, 
under the pressure of so horrible a life, 
seemed over-passive tome. She never com- 
plained. Mrs, Clarke complained more than 
ever. As for me, I was more in love with the 
real Lucy than ever; but I shrunk from the 
false similitude with an intensity propor- 
tioned to my love. I found out by instinct, 
that Mrs. Clarke had occasional temptations 
to leave Lucy, The good lady’s nerves were 
shaken, and, from what she said, I could 
almost have concluded that the object of 
the Double was to drive away from Lucy 
this last and almost earliest friend. At 
times, I could scarcely bear to own it, but 
I myself felt inclined to turn recreant ; and I 
would accuse Lucy of being too patient— 
too resigned. One after another, she won 
the little children of Coldholme. (Mrs, 
Clarke and she had resolved to stay there, 
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for was it notas good a place as any other to 


such as they? and did not all our faint hopes 
rest on Bridget—never seen or heard of now, 
but still we trusted to come back, or give 
some token ?) So, as I say, one after another, 
the little children came about my Lucy, won 
by her soft tones, and her gentle smiles, and 
kind actions. Alas! one after another they 
fell away, and shrunk from her path with 
blanching terror ; and we too surely guessed 
the reason why. It was the last drop. I 
could bear it no longer. I resolved no more 
to linger around the spot, but to go back to my 
uncle, and among the learned divines of the 
city of London seek for some power whereby 
to annul the curse. 

My uncle, meanwhile, had obtained all the 
requisite testimonials relating to Lucy’s 
descent and birth, from the Irish lawyers, and 
from Mr. Gisborne. The latter gentleman 
had written from abroad (he was again serv- 
ing in the Austrian army), a letter alter- 
nately passionately self-reproachful, and 
stoically repellent. It was evident that when 
he thought of Mary—her short life—how he 
had wronged her, and of her violent death, 
he could hardly find words severe enough for 
his own conduct, and from this point of view 
the curse that Bridget had laid upon him and 
his, was regarded by him as a prophetic 
doom, to the utterance of which she was 
moved by a Higher Power, working for the 
fulfilment of a deeper vengeance than for the 
death of the poor dog. But then, again, when 
he came to speak of his daughter, the repug- 
mance which the conduct of the demoniac 
creature had produced in his mind, was but 
ill-disguised under a show of profound indif- 
ference as to Lucy’s fate. One almost felt as 
if he would have been as content to put her 
out of existence, as he would have been to 
destroy some disgusting reptile that had 
invaded his chamber or his couch. 

The great Fitzgerald property was Lucy’s ; 
and that was all—was nothing. 

My uncle and I sate in the gloom of a 
London November evening, in our house in 
Ormond Street. I was out of health, and 
felt as if I were in an inextricable coil of 
misery. Lucy and I wrote to each other, but 
that was little; and we dared not see each 
other for dread of the fearful Third, who 
had more than once taken her place at our 
meetin My uncle had, on the day I speak 
of, bidden prayers to be put up on the en- 
suing Sabbath in many a counts and meeting- 
house in London, for one grievously tormented 
by an evil spirit. He had faith in prayers— 
I had none; I was fast losing faith in all 
things. Sowe sat—he trying to interest me 
in the old talk of other days, I oppressed by 
one thought—when our old servant, Anthony, 
opened the door, and, without speaking, 
showed in a very gentlemanly and prepos- 
sessing man, who had something remarkable 
about his dress, betraying his profession to 
be that of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
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He glanced at my uncle first, then at me. It 
was to mé he bowed. 

“T did not give my name,” said he, “be- 
cause you would hardly have recognised it ; 
unless, sir, when in the north, you heard 
of Father Bernard, the chaplain at Stoney 
Hurst ?” 

I remembered afterwards that I had heard 
of him, but at the time I had utterly forgotten 
it ; so I professed myself a complete stranger 
to him; while my ever hospitable uncle, 
although hating a Papist as much as it was in 
his nature to hate anything, placed a chair for 
the visitor, and bade Authony bring glasses 
and a fresh jug of claret. 

Father Bernard received this courtesy with 
the graceful ease and pleasant acknowledg- 
ment which belongs to the man of the world. 
Then he turned to scan me with his keen 
glance. After some slight conversation, en- 
tered into on his part, 1 am certain, with an 
intention of discovering on what terms of 
confidence I stood with my uncle, he paused, 
and said gravely : 

“T am sent here with a message to you, 
sir, from a woman to whom you have shown 
kindness, and who is one of my penitents, in 
Antwerp—one Bridget Fitzgerald.” 

“ Bridget Fitzgerald!” exclaimed I. “In 
Antwerp? Tell me, sir, all that you can 
about her.” 

“There is much to be said,” he replied. 
“But may I inquire if this gentleman—if 
your uncle is acquainted with the particulars 
of which you and I stand informed ?” 

“All that I know, he knows,” said IJ, 
eagerly, laying my hand on my uncle’s arm, 
as he made a motion as if to quit the room. 

“Then I have to speak before two gentle- 
men who, however they may differ from me 
in faith, are yet fully impressed with the 
fact, that there are evil powers going about 
continually to take cognisance of our evil 
thoughts ; and, if their Master gives them 
power, to bring them into overt action. Such 
is my theory of the nature of that sin, of 
which I dare not disbelieve—as some sceptics 
would have us do—the sin of witchcraft. Of 
this deadly sin, you and I are aware Bridget 
Fitzgerald has been guilty. Since you saw 
her Tast, many prayers have been offered in 
our churches, many masses sung, many 
penances undergone, in order that, if God 
and the Holy Saints so willed it, her sin 
might be blotted out. But it has not been 
so willed.” 

“ Explain to me,” said I, “ who you are, and 
how you come connected with Bridget. Why 
is she at Antwerp? I pray you, sir, tell me 
more. If I am impatient, excuse me ; I am 
ill and feverish, and in consequence bewil- 
dered.” 

There was something to me inexpressibly 
soothing in the tone of voice with which he 
began to narrate, as it were from the be- 
ginning, his acquaintance with Bridget. 

“T had known Mr. and Mrs. Starkey during 
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their residence abroad, and so it fell out 
naturally that when I came as ehaplain to 
the Sherburnes at Stoney Hurst, our ac- 

uaintance was renewed ; and thus I became 
the confessor of the whole family, isolated as 
they were from the offices of the Church, 
Sherburne being their nearest neighbour 
who professed the true faith. Of course you 
are aware that facts revealed in confession 
are sealed as in the grave; but I learnt 
enough of Bridget’s character to be convinced 
that I had to do with no common woman ; 
one powerful for good as for evil. I believe 
that I was able to give her spiritual assistance 
from time to time, and that she looked upon 
me as a servant of that Holy Church, which 
has such wonderful power of moving men’s 
hearts, and relieving them of the burden of 
their sins. I have known her cross the moors 
on the wildest nights of storm, to confess and 
be absolved; and then she would return, 
calmed and subdued, to her daily work about 
her mistress, no one wotting where she had 
been during the hours that most passed in 
sleep upon their beds. After her daughter's 
departure—after Mary’s mysterious disap- 
pearance—I had to mene many a long 
penance to wash away the sin of impatient 
repining that was fast leading her into the 
deeper guilt of blasphemy. She set out on 
that long journey of which you have possibly 
heard—that fruitless journey in search of 
Mary—and during her absence, my superiors 
ordered my return to my former duties at 
Antwerp, and for many years I heard no 
more of Bridget. 

“ Not many months ago, as I was ing 
homewards in the evening, along one of the 
streets near St. Jacques, leading into the 
Meer Straet, I saw a woman sitting crouched 
up under the shrine of the Holy Mother of 
Sorrows. Her hood was drawn over her 
head, so that the shadow caused by the light 
of the lamp above fell deep over her face ; 
her hands were clasped round her knees, It 
was evident that she was some one in hope- 
less trouble, and as such it was my duty to 
stop and speak, I naturally addressed her 
first in Flemish, believing her to be one of 
the lower class of inhabitants. She shook 
her head, but did not look up, Then I tried 
French, and she replied in that language, 
but speaking it so indifferently, that I was 
sure she was either English or Irish, and 
consequently spoke to her in my own native 
tongue. She recognised my voice; and, 
starting up, caught at my robes, dragging me 
before the blessed shrine, and throwing her- 
self down, and forcing me, as much by her 
evident desire as by her action, to kneel beside 
her, she exclaimed : 

“*O Holy Virgin! you will never hearken 
to me again, but hear him; for you know 
him of old, that he does your bidding, and 
strives to heal broken hearts, Hear him!’ 

“She turned to me, 

“She will hear you, if you will only pray. 
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She never hears me: she and all the saints in 
Heaven cannot hear my prayers, for the Evil 
One carries them off, as he carried that first 
away. O, Father Bernard, pray for me!’ 

“T prayed for one in sore distress, of what. 
nature I could not say ; but the Holy Virgin. 
would know, Bridget held me fast, gasping 
with eagerness at the sound of my words. 
When I had ended, I rose, and, making the 
sign of the Cross over her, I was going to 
bless her in the name of the Holy Church, 
when she shrunk away like some terrified 
creature, and said : 

“*T am guilty of deadly sin, and am not 
shriven.’ 

“* Arise, my daughter,’ said I, ‘and come 
with me.’ And I led the way into one of 
the confessionals of St. Jacques. 

“She knelt ; I listened. No words came. 
The evil powers had stricken her dumb, as 
I heard afterwards they had many a time 
before, when she approached confession. 

“ She was too poor to pay for the necessary 
forms of exorcism ; and hitherto those priests 
to whom she had addressed herself were 
either so ignorant of the meaning of her 
broken French, or her Irish-English, or else 
esteemed her to be one crazed—as, indeed, 
her wild and excited manner might easily 
have led any one to think—that they had 
neglected the sole means of loosening her 
tongue, so that she might confess her deadly 
sin, and, after due penance, obtain absolution. 
But I knew Bridget of old, and felt that she 
was a penitent sent to me, I went through 
those holy offices appointed by our Church 
for the relief of such a case. I was the more 
bound to do this, as I found that she had 
come to Antwerp for the sole purpose of dis- 
covering me, and making confession to me. 
Of the nature of that fearful confession I am 
forbidden to speak. Much of it you know ; 
possibly all. 

“Tt now remains for her to free herself from 
mortal guilt, and to set others free from the 
consequences thereof. No prayers, no masses, 
will ever doit, although they ney strengthen 
her with that strength by which alone acts 
of deepest love and purest self-devotion may 
be performed. Her words of passion, and 
cries for revenge— her unholy prayers could 
never reach the ears of the Holy Saints! 
Other powers intercepted them, and wrought 
so that the curses thrown up to Heaven have 
fallen on her own flesh and blood ; and so, 
through her very strength of love, have 
bruised and crushed her heart. Hence- 
forward her former self must be buried,— 
yea, buried quick, if need be,—but never 
more to make sign or utter cry on earth! 
She has become a Poor Clare, in order, if by 
perpetual penance and constant service of 
others, she may at length so act as to obtain 
final absolution and rest for her soul. Until 
then, the innocent must suffer, It is to plead 
for the innocent that I come to you; not in 
the name of the witch, Bridget Fitzgerald, 
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but of the penitent and servant of all men, | reward was never granted. At length, I 
the Poor Clare, Sister Magdalen.” asked my uncle’s leave to travel; and I 
“Sir,” said I, “I listen to your request with | went forth, a wanderer, with no distincter 
respect ; only I may tell you it is not needed | end than that of many another wanderer—to 
to urge me to do all that I can on behalf of| get away from myself. A strange impulse 
one, love for whom is part of my very life.|led me to Antwerp, in spite of the wars and 
If for a time I have absented myself from|commotions then raging in the Low Coun- 
her, it is to think and work for her redemp-|tries—or rather, perhaps, the very craving 
tion. I,a member of the English Church—| to become interested in something external, 
my uncle, a Puritan—pray morning and|led me into the thick of the struggle then 
night for her by name: the congregations of | going on with the Austrians. The cities of 
London, on the next Sabbath, will pray for| Flanders were all full at that time of civil 
one unknown, that she may be set free from | disturbances and rebellions, only kept down 
the Powers of Darkness. Moreover, I must} by force, and the presence of an Austrian 
tell you, sir, that those evil ones touch not | garrison in every place. 
the great calm of her soul. She lives her| I arrived in Antwerp, and made inquiry 
own pure and loving life, unharmed and un-|for Father Bernard. He was away in the 
tainted, though all men fall off from her. I| country for a day or two, Then I asked my 
would I could have her faith!” way to the Convent of Poor Clares; but, being 

My uncle now spoke. healthy and prosperous, I could only see the 

“ Nephew,” said he, “it seems to me that | dim, pent-up, grey walls, shut closely in by 
this gentleman, although professing what I| narrow streets, in the lowest part of the 
consider an erroneous creed, has touched|town. My landlord told me, that had I been 
upon the right point in exhorting Bridget to|stricken by some loathsome disease, or in 
acts of love and mercy, whereby to wipe out | desperate case of any kind, the Poor Clares 
her sin of hate and vengeance. Let us strive| would have taken me, and tended me. He 
after our fashion, by almsgiving and visiting | spoke of them as an order of mercy of the 
of the needy and fatherless, to make our | strictest kind, dressing scantily in the coarsest 
prayers acceptable. Meanwhile, I myself| materials, going bare-foot, living on what the 
will go down into the north, and take charge | inhabitants of Antwerp chose to bestow, and 
of the maiden. I am too old to be daunted | sharing even those fragments and crumbs 
by man or demon. I will bring her to this| with the poor and helpless that swarmed all 
house as to a home; and let the Denble| around ; receiving no letters or communica- 
come, if it will! A company of godly|tion with the outer world ; utterly dead to 
divines shall. give it the meeting, and we will | everything but the alleviation of suffering. 
try issue.” He smiled at my inquiring whether I could 

The kindly, brave old man! But Father | get speech of one of them ; and told me that 
Bernard sate on musing. they were even forbidden to speak for the pur- 

“ All hate,” said he, “cannot be quenched | poses of begging their daily food ; while yet 
in her heart; all Christian forgiveness can-|they lived, and fed others upon what was 
not have entered into her soul, or the demon | given in charity. 
would have lost its power. You said, [| “But,” exclaimed I, “supposing all men 
think, that her grandchild was still tor-|forgot them! Would they quietly lie down 
' mented ?” and die, without making sign of their 

“Still tormented !” I replied, sadly, think-| extremity ?” 
ing of Mistress Clarke’s last letter. “If such were their rule, the Poor Clares 

He rose to go. We afterwards heard that| would willingly do it; but their founder 
the occasion of his coming to London was a| appointed a remedy for such extreme case as 
secret political mission on behalf of the|you suggest. They have a bell—'tis but a 
Jacobites. Nevertheless, he was a good and| small one, as I have heard, and has never yet 
@ wise man. been rung in the memory of man; when the 

Months and months passed away without| Poor Clares have been without food for 
any change. Lucy entreated my uncle to| twenty-four hours, they may ring this bell, 
leave her where she was,—dreading, as Ijand then trust to our good people of 
learnt, lest if she came, with her fearful com-| Antwerp for rushing to the rescue of the 
panion, to dwell in the same house with me,| Poor Clares, who have taken such blessed 
that my love could not stand the repeated | care of us in all our straits.” 
shocks to which I should be doomed. And} It seemed to me that such reseue would be 
this she thought from no distrust of the|rather late in the day; but I did not say 
strength of my affection, but from a kind of| what I thought. I rather turned the con- 
pitying sympathy for the terror to the nerves| versation, by asking my landlord if he knew, 
which she observed that the demoniac visita-|or had ever heard, anything of a certain 
tion caused in all. Sister Magdalen.” 

I was restless and miserable. I devoted} “Yes,” said he, rather under his breath ; 
myself to good works ; but I performed them | “ news will creep out, even from a convent of 
from no spirit of love, but solely from the| Poor Clares. Sister Magdalen is either a 
hope of reward and payment, and so thel great sinuer or a great saint. She does more, 
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together ; yet, when last month they would 
fain have made her mother superior, she 
begged rather that they would place her 
below all the rest, and make her the meanest | 
servant of all.” 

“You never saw her ?” asked I. 

“ Never,” he replied. 

I was weary of waiting for Father Bernard, | 
and yet I lingered in Autwerp. The political | 
state of things became worse than ever, | 
increased to its height by the scarcity of food 
consequent on many deficient harvests. I 
saw groups of fierce, squalid men, at every 
corner of the street, glaring out with wolfish 
eyes at my sleek skin and handsome clothes. 

At last Father Bernard returned. We had 
a long conversation, in which he told me 
that, curiously enough, Mr. Gisborne, Lucy’s 
father, was serving in one of the Austrian 
regiments, then in garrison at Antwerp. I 


asked Father Bernard if he would make us 
acquainted ; which he consented to do. But, 
a day or two afterwards, he told me that, on 
hearing my name, Mr. Gisborne had declined | 
to any advances on my part, 
and hated 


respondin 
saying he had abjured his country, 
his countrymen. 

Probably he recollected my name in eon 
nection with that of his daughter Lucy. 
Anyhow, it was clear enough that I had no 
chance of making his acquaintance. Father 
Bernard confirmed me in my suspicions of 
the hidden fermentation for some coming 
evil working among the “blouses” of Aunt- 
werp, and he would fain have had me depart 
from out of the city ; but I rather craved the 
excitement of danger, and stubbornly refused 
to leave. 

One day, when I was walking with him in 
the Place Verte, he bowed to an Austrian 
officer, who was crossing towards the 
cathedral. 

“That is Mr. Gisborne,” said he, as soon 
as the gentleman was past, 

I turned to look at the tall, slight figure of 
the officer. He carried himself in a stately 
manner, although he was past middle age, 
and from his years, might have had some 
excuse for a slight stoop. As I looked at the 
man, he turned round, his eyes met mine, and 
I saw his face. Deeply lined, sallow, and 
scathed was that countenance; scarred by 
passion as well as by the fortunes of war. 
*Twas but for a moment our eyes met. We 
each turned round, and went on our separate 
way. 

But his whole appearance was not one to 
be easily forgotten ; the thorough appoint- 
ment of the dress, and evident thought 
bestowed on it, made but an incongruous 
whole with the dark, gloomy expression of 
his countenance. Because he was Lucy’s 
father, I sought instinctively to meet him 
everywhere. At last he must have become 
aware of my pertinacity, for he gave me a 
haughty scowl whenever I passed him. In 
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as I have heard, than all the other nuns put | one of these encounters, however, I chanced 


to be of some service to him. He was turn- 
ing the corner of a street, and came suddenly 
on one of the groups of discontented Flemings 
of whom I have spoken. Some words were 
exchanged, when my gentleman out with his 
sword, and with a slight but skilful cut he 
drew blood from one of those who had in- 
sulted him, as he fancied, though I was too 
far off to hear the words. They would all 
have fallen upon him had I not rushed for- 
wards and raised the cry, then well known 
in Antwerp, of rally, to the Austrian soldiers 
who were perpetually patrolling the streets, 
and who came in numbers to the reseue, I 
think that neither Mr. Gisborne nor the 
mutinous group of plebeians owed me much 
gratitude for my interference. He had 
planted himself against a wall, in a skilful 
attitude of fence, ready with his bright 
glancing rapier to do battle with all the 
heavy, fierce, unarmed men, some six or 
seven in number. But when his own sol- 
diers came up, he sheathed his sword ; and, 
giving some careless word of command, sent 
them away again, and continued his saunter 
all alone down the street, the workmen 
snarling in his rear, and more than half- 
inclined to fall on me for my cry for rescue. 
I cared not if they did, my life seemed so 
dreary a burden just then; and perhaps it 
was this daring loitering among them that 
prevented their attacking me. Instead, they 
suffered me to fall into conversation with 
them ; and I heard some of their grievances. 
Sore and heavy to be borne were they, and 
no wonder the sufferers were savage and 
desperate. 

The man whom Gisborne had wounded 
across his face would fain have got out of 
me the name of his aggressor, but I refused 
to tell it. Another of the group heard his 
inquiry, and made answer : 

“T know the man. He is one Gisborne, 
uide-de-camp to the General-Commandant. 
I know him welt.” 

He began to tell some story in connection 
with Gisborne- in a low and muttering voice ; 
and while he was relating a tale, which I 
saw excited their evil blood, and which they 
evidently wished me not to hear, I sauntered 
away and back to my lodgings. 

That night Antwerp was in open revolt, 
The inhabitants rose in rebellion against 
their Austrian masters. The Austrians, 
holding the gates of the city, remained at 
first pretty quiet in the citadel; only from 
time to time the boom of a great cannon swept 
sullenly over the town. But, if they ex- 
pected the disturbance to die away, and spend 
itself in a few hours’ fury, they were mis- 
taken. In a day or two the rioters held pos- 
session of the principal municipal buildings. 
Then the Austrians forth in bright 
flaming array, calm and smiling, as they 
marched to the posts assigned, as if the 
fierce mob were no more to them than the 
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swarms of buzzing summer flies. Their 
practised manceuvres, their well-aimed shot 
told with terrible effect ; but in the place of 
one slain rioter, three sprang up of his blood 
to avenge his loss. But a deadly foe, a 

hastly ally of the Austrians, was at work. 

‘ood, scarce and dear for months, was now 
hardly to be obtained at any price. Desperate 
efforts were being made to bring provisions 
into the city, for the rioters had friends with- 
out. Close to the city port nearest to the 
Scheldt a great struggle took place. I was 
there, helping the rioters, whose cause I had 
adopted. We had a savage encounter with 
the Austrians. Numbers fell on both sides; 
I saw them lie bleeding for a moment ; then 
a volley of smoke obscured them ; and when 
it cleared away they were dead—trampled 
upon or smothered, pressed down and hidden 
by the freshly-wounded whom those last guns 
had brought low. And then a grey-robed 
and grey-veiled figure came right across the 
flashing guns, and stooped over some one, 
whose life-blood was ebbing away; some- 
times it was to give him drink from cans 
which they carried slung at their sides, some- 
times I saw the cross held above a dying man, 
and rapid prayers were being uttered, un- 
heard by men in that hellish din and clangour, 
but listened to by One above. I saw all this 
asin a dream ; the reality of that stern time 
was battle and carnage. But I knew that 
these grey figures, their bare feet all wet 
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sought me out. Yes! the struggle still con- 
tinued, but the famine was sore; and some, 
he had heard, had died for lack of food, 
The tears stood in his eyes as he spoke. But 
soon he shook off his weakness, and his 
natural cheerfulness returned. Father Ber- 
nard had been to see me—no one else. (Who 
should, indeed ?) Father Bernard would come 
back that afternoon—he had promised. But 
Father Bernard never came, although I was 
up and dressed and looking eagerly for him. 

My landlord brought me a meal which he 
had cooked himself: of what it was com- 
posed he would not say, but it was most 
excellent, and with every mouthful I seemed 
to gain strength. The good man sat looking 
at my evident enjoyment with a happy smile 
of sympathy ; but, as my appetite became 
satisfied, I began to detect a certain wistful- 
ness in his eyes, as if craving for the food I 
had so nearly devoured—for indeed at that 
time I was hardly aware of the extent of the 
famine. Suddenly, there was a sound of 
many rushing feet past our window. My 
landlord opened one of the sides of it, the 
better to learn what was goingon. Then we 
heard a faint, cracked, tinkling bell, comin 
shrill upon the air, clear and distinct from a 
other sounds. “Holy Mother!” exclaimed 
my landlord, “the Poor Clares ! ” 

He snatched up the fragments of my meal, 
and crammed them into my hands, bidding 
me follow Down-stairs he ran, clutching at 


with blood, and their faces hidden by their | more food, as the women of his house eagerly 


veils, were the Poor Clares—sent forth now 
because dire agony was abroad and imminent 
danger at hand. Therefore, they left their 
cloistered shelter, and came into that thick 
and evil mélée. 

t Close to me—driven past me by the 
struggle of many fighters—came the Antwerp 
burgess with the scarce-healed scar upon 
his face; and in an instant more he was 
thrown by the press upon the Austrian 
officer Gisborne, and ere either had recovered 
the shock the burgess had recognised his 
opponent. 

“Ha! the Englishman Gisborne!” he 
cried, and threw himself upon him with re- 
doubled fury. He had struck him hard— 
the Englishman was down; when out of 
the smoke came a dark-grey figure, and 
threw herself right under the uplifted flash- 
ing sword. The burgess’s arm stood arrested. 
Neither Austrians nor Anversois willingly 
harmed the Poor Clares. 

“Leave him to me!” saida low stern 
voice. “He is mine enemy—mine for many 
years.” 

Those words were the last I heard. I 
myself was struck down bya bullet. I re- 
member nothing more for days. When I 
came to myself, I was at the extremity of 
weakness, and was craving for food to recruit 
my strength. My landlord sate watching 
me. He, too, looked pinched and shrunken ; 
he had heard of my wounded state, and 


held it out to him ; and in a moment we were 
in the street, moving along with the great 
current, all tending towards the Convent of 
the Poor Clares, And still, as if piercing our 
ears with its inarticulate cry, came the shrill 
tinkle of the bell. In that strange crowd 
were old men trembling and sobbing as they 
carried their little pittance of food ; women 
with the tears running down their cheeks, 
who had snatched up what provisions they 
had in the vessels in which they stood, so 
that the burden of these was in many cases 
much greater than that which they contained ; 
children with flushed faces, grasping tight 
the morsel of bitten cake or bread, in their 
eagerness to carry it safe to the help of the 
Poor Clares ; strong men—yea, both Anver- 
sois and Austrians—pressing onwards with 
set teeth, and no word spoken ; and over all, 
and through all, came that sharp tinkle—that 
ery for help in extremity. 

We met the first torrent of people return- 
ing with blanched and piteous faces: they 
were issuing out of the convent to make way 
for the offerings of others. “ Haste, haste!” 
said they. “A Poor Clare is dying! A Poor 
Clare is dead for hunger! God forgive us, 
and our city !” 

We pressed on. The stream bore us along 
where it would. We were carried through 
refectories, bare and crumbless; into cells 
over whose doors the conventual name of the 
occupant was written, Thus it was that I, 








with others, was forced into Sister Magda- 
len’s cell. On her couch lay Gisborne, pale 
unto death, but not dead. By his side was a 
cup of water, and a small morsel of mouldy 
bread, which he had pushed out of his reach, 
and could not move to obtain. Over against 


his bed were these words, copied in the| 


English version : “Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” 

Some of us gave him of our food, and left 
him eating greedily, like some famished wild 
animal. For now it was no longer the shar 
tinkle, but that one solemn toll, which in all 
Christian countries tells of the passing of the 
spirit out of earthly life into eternity ; and 
again a murmur gathered and grew, as of 
many people speaking with awed breath, “ A 
Poor Clare is dying! a Poor Clare is dead!” 

Borne along once more by the motion of 
the crowd, we were carried into the chapel 
belonging to the Poor Clares. On a bier 
before the high altar lay a woman—lay sister 
Magdalen—lay Bridget Fitzgerald. By her 
side stood Father Bernard, in his robes of 
office, and holding the crucifix on high while 
he pronounced the solemn absolution of the 
Church, as to one who had newly confessed 
herself of deadly sin. I pushed on with pas- 
sionate force, till I stood close to the dying 
woman, as she received extreme unction ami 
the breathless and awed hush of the multi- 
tude around. Her eyes were glazing, her 
limbs were stiffening ; but when the rite was 
over and finished, she raised her gaunt figure 
slowly up, and her eyes brightened to a 
strange intensity of joy, as, with the gesture 
of her finger and the trance-like gleam of 
her eye, she seemed like one who watched 
the disappearance of some loathed and fear- 
ful creature. 

“She is freed from the curse,” said she, as 
she fell back dead. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


Littre children, with long waving ringlets, 
Gentle maids, with sunny eyes and hair; 
Pleasant ’twas to see them clustered thickly, 
Lovingly, around a lady’s chair. 


Lovely was the lady's face, though sorrow 

Had paled the cheek, and dimm’d the large dark eye ; 
Speaking of troubles patiently endured, 

Chasten’d Hope, and holy Constancy. 


Thus she spake, in accents low and silvery, 

* Ye would know why I your pastimes leave, 
And in solitude and silence ever 

Spend the joyous hours of Christmas Eve ? 


Listen to my story, and not vainly, 
Hearing it, may some short time be past, 
If it teach you how, through bitter sorrow, 
God in mercy sends us peace at last, 


Many years ago, one bleak November, 
Tidings reach'd me of my husband's death ; 
Like a hero, fighting, he had fallen, 
Shouting ‘ Victory’ with his dying breath, 
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Tifen I mourn’d for him as one distracted— 
Sinfully, despairingly, I mourn’d — 

Till my love fix’d on another object, 

From the Maker to His creature turn’d, 


I had one child—a lovelier little cherub 
Never frolick’d in this happy world ; 

In his dark eyes shone his father’s spirit, 
Round his head soft golden ringlets curl’d. 


All I had left to love—with blind devotion 

I almost worshipp’d him—my child, my pride ! 
The Lord look’d down: in mercy and compassion 
Chasten’d me again; my baby died ! 

"Twas on Christmas Eve: my boy was lying 
Worn with suffering, moaning, on my breast; 
Even I call'd, in bitterness and anguish, 

Death to come, if Death would give him rest. 
Still the baby linger’d, tossing wildly : 

Then I thought how ancient legends say 

Door or window must be open’d widely, 

That Death may, entering, bear the soul away. 


Rose I then, with cold and trembling fingers 
Oped the door : in robes of shining white— 
Soft radiance dropping from his starry chaplet-— 
Stood God’s messenger before my sight. 


In the darken’d room the angel glided 

(Moan’d no more the child upon my breast), 

Soft he spake: ‘ The Lord hath heard thy weeping, 
Death is come to give thy baby rest!’ 


With divine compassion on his features, 

Still he spake: ‘ Forlorn one, do not weep 

As without hope; our Gracious Master speaketh, 
Lo! 1 give to my beloved—sleep ! 


Death is sleep; but, O! the glorious waking 
In the land where sorrow is no more! 
Patiently endure then, as expecting 

Soon to join the loved ones gone before. 


Hark! the angels singing: Childless mother, 
They proclaim the Advent upon Earth 

Of the child Christ Jesus, on whose birthday 
Hail with joy thy baby’s heavenly birth! ? 
Then the light around the angel faded, 

I was left for evermore alone ; 

Till I Heavenward turned for consolation, 
Where my husband and my child were gone, 


Thus my proud soul learnt humility, 

Learnt to kiss with gratitude the rod ; 
Humbly striving to be good and patient, 
Meekly waiting-for the voice of God ! 

Thus I celebrate, alone and silent, 

On the Christmas Eve, a double birth ; 
Thanking God, who took my child to Heaven; 
Praising God, who sent His child on Earth. 


For whose birth my soul is very joyful, 
Through whose blood I hope to be forgiven, 
By whose death I boldly pass the gateway 
Leading to His Father's homes in Heaven !” 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
RUSSIANS AT HOME. 


Aw old Russian peasant-man who almost 
dotes, and a drunken varlet floundering on a 
bed, are all that we have seen yet human 
in Volnoi. Sophron and the Starosta shall 
now give place to the wives, the children, 
and the young maidens of the Sloboda; yet, 
when I come to tackle them, my ambition 
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to possess pictorial talent sensibly dimi-|into a feeble corpse-candle sort of gaiety ; 
nishes—so little rosiness, so little beauty, so| but it is temporary and transient, and he 
few smiles have claims upon my palette | sobers himself in sackcloth and ashes, 
among the youngest women and girls. Home is not as a home held by in any class 
It is to be understood that I have long) in Russia. It very rarely happens that mou- 
since given up, and no more insist on, that jiks who from serfs have become merchants 
long and fondly preserved Annual tradition of the second guild, and amassed large for- 
of the beauty of peasant girls, the merry tunes, ever think in their declining days of 
ways of peasant children, the prettiness of| retiring to the village which has given them 
villages, the picturesqueness of peasant} birth, or even of making bequests beneficial 
costume. I have buried the fallacious tradi- | to their native place at their death. Soldiers 
tion along with other illusions. I give up| too, when discharged after their time of 
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pifferari, the Saltarella, purple vines, the! 
rayed petticoats and miniature table-cloth 
head-dresses of Italian Contadine, the har- | 
vesters of Leopold Robert, the brigands of 
Pinelli, the high-laced caps and shining sabots | 
of little Normande paysannes, the pretty 
Welch girl with a man’s hat, the skirt of her 
gown drawn through the pocket-holes, and | 
a goat following at her heels; the lustrous | 
eyes and henna-tipped fingers of Turkish 
women, the pretty bare feet and long dark 
hair of the maids of Connaught, the buy-a- 
broom quaintness of the yellow-haired Alsa- 
ciennes, the ribboned boddices, straw hats, 
and chintz shirts of our own comely peasant 
girls in merry England. I know how melan-| 
choly are the habitations and ways of poverty. 
I know that Blankanese flower-girls, Conta- | 
dine, Normande paysannes, Turkish houris, 
Connaught maidens, barefooted and beauteous, 
are conventional artificialities, made to order, | 
exhibited, ticketed, and appraised, for the 
benefit of artists’ studios, aristocratic families | 
who like Norman wet-nurses, writers of| 
oriental poems, the frequenters of the Alster | 
Bassin promenade at Hamburg, and the| 
artists who illustrate the wild Irish novels. 

So, prepared for the prosaic, I am not dis-| 
appointed at as great a paucity of the beau- 
tiful as of the picturesque among Russian 
peasant women. But, as in the homeliest 
plainest villages in the west I have seen and 
delighted in some rough gaiety, and an un- 
pretending neatness and a ruddy comeliness 
that to me compensated for any absent 
amount of Annualism in feature, form, or 
attire, I cannot avoid feeling as though| 
I had swallowed the contents of a belt of 
Number Four shot —so heavy am I — when 
I consider the women and children here. 
The negro slave will laugh, and jest. and 
show all his white teeth, before half the 
wounds from his last cutting up are healed ; 
but the Russian peasant, male or female, 
is—when sober—always mournful, dejected, | 
doleful. All the songs he sings are mo- 
notonous complaints, drawling, pining, and 
despairing. You have heard how the Swiss 
soldiers used to weep and die sometimes 
for home sickness at the notes of the 
Ranz des Vaches. The Muscovite moujik 
has a perpetual home sickness upon him ; 
but it is a sickness, not for, but of his home. 
He is sick of his life and of himself. When 
drunk, only, the Russian peasant lights up 
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service has expired, scarcely ever return to 
their village. They prefer becoming servants 
and Dvorniks in the large towns. “Eh! 
and what would you have them do?” a 
vivacious Russian gentleman, with whom I 
had been conversing on the subject, asked 
me. They are no longer serfs, aud are of no 
use to their seigneur. They are no longer 
young, and are no longer wanted for the 
conscription. What would you have them 
do in this village of yours? What indeed ? 
Governmentally inclined philosophers say 
that the Russians are so patriotic that home 
is home to them, “be it ever so homely,” 
throughout the whole extent of the empire, 
and that they are as much at home in the 
steppes of the Ukraine as in the morasses of 
Lake Lodoga. I am of opinion myself that 
the homely feeling does not exist at all 
Russian military 
officers have told me that an epidemic melan- 
cholia sometimes breaks out among young 
recruits which is broadly qualified as a Mal 
du Pays; but I think it might be far better 
described as a Mal de Position. The position 
of a recruit for the first six months of his 


| apprenticeship is perhaps the most intolerable 


and infernal noviciate which a human being 
can well suffer—a combination of the situa- 
tion of the young bear with all his troubles 
to come, the monkey upon that well-known 
allowance of many kicks and few halfpence, 
the hedgehog with his prickles inwards in- 
stead of outwards, and the anti-slavery 
preacher whose suit of tar and feathers is just 
beginning to peel off. When, however, the 
recruit has swallowed sufficient stick, he very 
soon gets over his Mal du Pays. Rationally 
envisaging the question of home-loving in 
nationalities, the Great Britons (English, 
Irish, and Scotch), though the greatest tra- 
vellers and longest residents abroad, are the 
people most remarkable for a steadfast love 
for their home, and a steadfast determination 
to return to it at some time or another. 
After them must be ranked the French, who 
always preserve an affectionate reverence for 
their pays ; but for all the sentimental Vater- 
land and Suce Heimweg songs of the Ger- 
mans, the hundreds of German tailors, boot- 
makers, and watchmakers, one finds in every 
European capital, seem to get on very well— 
at least up to threescore and ten, or there- 
abouts—without looking forward to a return 
home. Your Dane or Swede, so long as he 
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remains in his own land, is very fond of it ; 
but, once persuaded to quit it, he thoroughly 
naturalises himself in the country which he 
has adopted, and forgets all about Denmark 
and Sweden. As tothe Americans, they never 
have any homes. They locate ; and as gladly 
locate at Spitzbergen as at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The Poles, perhaps, are really 


attached to home; but the Czar is in posses- | 


sion; and we know that the most home- 
loving Briton would be loth to go back to 
his little house in Camberwell if he was 
aware of an abhorrent broker’s man sitting 
in the front parlour. 

There is a Baba, a peasant girl, who is sit- 
ting listlessly on a rough-hewn bench at the 
door of one of the homogeneous hovels. She 
is not quite unoccupied, for she has the head 
of a gawky girl of ten on her knee, and is— 
well, I need not describe the universal pas- 
time with which uncleanly nations fill up 
their leisure time. 

The Baba is of middle size : a strong, well- 
hung, likely wench enough. Her face and 
arms are burnt to a most disagreeable tawny, 
tan brown; the’ colour of the pigskin of a 
second-hand saddle that has been hanging for 
months—exposed to every weather—outside 
a broker’s shop in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, 
London, is, perhaps, theclosestimage I can give 
of her face’s hue. Nay ; there is a wood, or 
rather preparation of wood, used by uphol- 
sterers—not rosewood, ebony, mahogany, wal- 
nut, oak, but a fictitiously browned, ligneous 
substance, called Pembroke. I have seen it, at 
sales, go in the guise of a round table for one 
pound nine. I mind it in catalogues: pem- 
broke chest of drawers—pembroke work- 
table. I know its unwholesome colour, and 
dully, blinking, sheen, which no bees-wax, no 
household-stutf, no wash-leather can raise to 
a generous polish. Pembroke is the Russian 
peasant complexion, The forehead low and 
receding. ‘The roots of the hair of a 
dirty straw-colour, (growing in alarmingly 
close proximity to the eyebrows, as if they 
were originally the “same concern,” and 
the low forehead a bone of contention which 
had grown up between them and dis- 
solved the partnership). Set very close toge- 
ther, in this brown face, are two eyes— 
respectable as to size—and light-blue in 
colour, which, as’ the orbs themselves are 
quite lustreless and void of speculation, has 
a very weird—not to say horrifying—effect. 
The nose broad, thick, unshapely, as if the 
os-nasi had been suddenly covered up with a 
lump of clay, but that no refinements of 
moulding, no hesitating compromises between 
the Roman, the pug, and the snub had been 
gone through. It is as though Nature had 
done some million of these noses by contract, 
and they had been clapped indiscriminately 
on as many million moujik faces. Not to 
grow Slawkenbergian on the subjects of 
noses, I may conclude, nasally, by remarking 
that the nostrils are wide apart—quite 
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circular—and seemingly punched, rather 
| than perforated, with a violent contempt 
of reference to the requirements of sym- 
metry of position. The mouth is not bad, 
—lips red enough—teeth remarkably sound 
and white—and the entire features would be 
pleasant, but that the mouth-corners are 
| drawn down, and that the under lip is pen- 
dulous—not sensuously, but senselessly. The 
|chin has a curious triangular dimple in the 
centre ; for all the organs of hearing visible, 
the Baba might be as earless—she is cer- 
tainly as unabashed —as Defoe; the neck 
is the unmitigated bull pattern: short, 
clumsy, thick-set, and not, I am afraid, 
very graceful in a young female; the 
|Shoulders broad and rounded (that back is 
well-accustomed to carrying burdens, and 
prodigious burdens the Russian women do 
carry sometimes); the feet are large, long, and 
flat, the hands not very large, but terribly 
corrugated as to their visible venous economy. 
|How could it be otherwise when every 
species of manual labour (they build log- 
houses, though I have not seen them lay 
bricks) except horse-driving, is shared with 
the ruder sex by women. The Babas of a 
Russian village have their specially femi- 
| nine employments, it is true, They may 
| spin flax; they may weave; they may 
|cook ; they may wash linen; but it is at 
ithe sole will and pleasure of the seigneur 
or the bourmister if they are in Corvée to 
|him, to set them tasks of sawing wood, or 
plastering walls, or dragging trucks, or what- 
ever else may suit his seignorial or bour- 
mistral caprice. If the Baba, or her husband, 
or father, or whoever else owns her labour— 
for an independent spinster, an unprotected 
Russian female is, save in the upper classes, not 
to be found—is at Obrok, instead of Corvée, 
the employments he may give to his Baba 
may be even more miscellaneous. I have 
seen women in Russia occupied in the most 
incongruous manner; standing on ladders, 
whitewashing, sweeping streets, hammering 
at pots and kettles, like tinkers ; driving pigs; 
and, in thegGostinnoi-Dvors, selling second- 
hand goods by auction ? 

I have alluded to the Baba’s feet. The 
Russian nobility are as sensitive as the late 
Lord Byron as to the aristocratic presages to 
be drawn from a small hand and foot. I 
have frequently heard in Russian society that 
genteel dictum common in England, that no 
person can be well-born unless water will 
flow beneath the arch of his instep without 
wetting it. I believe that in the short reign 
of his late Majesty Richard, third of that 
name, similar notions began to be entertained 
in polite society with reference to humps, 

The Baba’s dress is not pretty. To do her 
justice, though, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt as to her possession of—well, nota shirt 
—that is a masculine garment, but a—— 
but it is unpardonable to mention in English 
what every English lady will name in the 
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French language without a shadow of hesita-|the old peaked head-dresses we see in 
tion—well: a white cotton or very coarse|Srrutr.) Why am I now irritated because 
linen under-garment. And this ordinarily | this Russian slave-woman chooses to go intoa 
innermost garment is very liberally displayed ; | feeble-minded course of ridiculous detormity ? 
for, the gown sleeves are very scanty—mere|She is not one whit more absurd, or more 
shoulder-straps, in fact ; and the real sleeves| deformed, than the high-born ladies in the 
are those of the undergarment, to name| West, with the hair so scragged off their 
which, is to run in peril of deportation to’ sheep’s-heads, with the watch-glass waists, 
that Cayenne of conversaziones—Coventry.| with the men’s coats and tails and big buttons, 
‘There is an equally generous display of body! with the concave pan-cakes for hats ; with 
Jinen, more or less dazzlingly white in front,—/| the eleven balloon-skirts one above another, 
the garment forming an ample gorget from /|one, I presume, of wood, one of block-tin, one 
the neck to the waist, the bust of the gown| of steel, one of whalebone, one (I know) of the 
being cut square, of the antique form, with | horse, another (may be) of the cat ; a seventh, 


which you are familiar in the portraits of 
Anne Boleyn,—but very much lower. In 
aristocratic Russian society the ladies have 
their necks and shoulders as décolletées as 
the best modern milliner among us could 
desire ; and in aristocratic Russian theatres 
the ballerine are as scantily draped as at home 
here ; but, among the gens du peuple, rem- 
nants of oriental jealousy and seclusion of 
‘women are very perceptible, and the forms 
are studiously concealed. But for an eccen- 
tricity of attire, I am about to point out, high 
doots, long skirts, and high necks are produc- 
tive of a most exemplary shapelessness and 
repudiation of any Venus-like toilettes, as 
arranged by those eminent modistes, the 
Mademoiselles Graces. 

This trifling eccentricity consists in the 
Russian peasant women having a most bewil- 


perchance, of the nether millstone. Now I 
think of it, lam more, much more, irritated 
at the Guys, who go about civilised streets, 
—the Guys who ought to be beautiful 
women. I ery out loudly against the fashions 
at noon-day. I clench my fist on the public 
pavement. I daresay the police have no- 
ticed me. I feel inclined to pull off my shoes, 
like George Fox, the roaring Quaker, and 
walk through the streets of Lichfield, or 
London, or Paris, crying, Woe! to the wicked 
| city. 

On her head, the Baba wears a very old, 
| foul, dingy, frayed, and sleezy yellow shawl, 
tied carelessly under her head, in a knot like 
a prize-tighter’s fist ; one peak of which 
shawl falls over her head, on to her back, 
like the peak of the cagoule of a black peni- 
|tent. It isa very ugly, dirty, head-covering ; 








dering custom of wearing a very tight waist | with a tartan pattern it would be first-cousin 
at mid-neck, and a very full bust at the| to the snood of a Highland shepherdess, and 
waist. Their corsage presents the aspect|it is even more closely related, in general 
of the section of a very ripe, full pear, resting | arrangement, to the unsightly head-shawl 
on its base. Beneath the clavicles all is as! worn by the factory-girls of Blackpool and 
flat as a pancake ; where we expect to profit | Oldham. But, this is only her every-day 
by the triumphs of tight-lacing as productive | head-dress. For Sundays and feast-days she 


ot a genteel and wasp-like waist, we find this 
astonishing protuberance. The waist is upside 
down. How they manage to accomplish 
this astonishing feat ; whether they lacteally 
nourish dumb-bells or babies made of pig- 
lead ; whether it be physical malformation, 
or some cunning sub-camicial strapping 
and bandaging; whether it be the effect of 
one or all of these, I am not aware; but there 
is that effect in the Baba—bafiling, puzzling, 
and to me as irritating as though the girl wore 
a shoe on her head, or broad-brimmed hats on 
her feet. (There is, by the way, really a shoe- 
shaped coiffure prevalent among the peasant 
girls of Tarjok and ‘I'wer. They do not wear 
the kakoschnik, but in lieu of that picturesque 
head-dress they assume a tall conical struc- 
ture of pasteboard, covered, according to 
their means, with coloured stuff, silk or 
velvet, and ornamented with ribbons, span- 
gles, bits of coloured glass, and small coins. 
The apex of the sugar-loaf cap leans forward 
ceurvilineally, and then is again turned up at 
the extreme peak, somewhat in the manner 
of a Turkish slipper or papousch. This when, 
as is frequently the case, it has a streaming 
veil behind, bears a quaint resemblance to 


has the kakoschnik, than which no prettier 
or gracefuller coiffure could be found, after 
the jewelled turban of the Turkish Sultana 
has been admitted as the pearl of pearls, and 
light of the harem of beauty and grace. 

The kakoschnik is a shallow shako (that 
worn by our artillerymen twenty years since, 
but not exceeding, here, four inches in depth, 
may be taken as a sutliciently accurate 
model), shelving from front to back, concave 
as to summit, and terminated at the back 
with a short, fan-like veil of white lace. The 
kakoschnik is worn quite at the back of the 
head : the parting of the hair, as far as where 
our tortoiseshell-comb uprises in the back 
hair, being left uncovered. In wet weather, 
this kakoschnik is but an inefficient pro- 
tection for the head; but the Baba disdains, 
when once she has assumed the national 
head-dress, to cover it with the inelegant 
shawl-cowl. In a dripping shower she 
will, at most, pull the skirt of her gown 
over her head. The substructure of the 
kakoschnik is buckram—more frequently 
pasteboard. It is covered with the richest 
and brightest-coloured material the Baba can 
afford to buy. It is decorated with trinkets, 
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spangles, silver copeck pieces (now pro-| “O, sir, my box! The black one there! It 


hibited), gold-lace: nay, according to her| 
degree in the peasant hierarchy, seed pearls, | 
and, in extreme cases of wealth, real precious 
stones. The Russian women have to the full 
as great a penchant for decorating their per- 
sons with gold and silver coins as have the 
maids of Athens and the khanums of Turkey 
for twining sequins and piastres in their hair. 
A few years ago there was quite a mania in 
society for wearing bracelets and necklaces 
formed of new silver five-copeck pieces, strung 
together. These are of about the size of our 
silver pennies—somewhat thicker, but not 
broader in diameter (a copeck is worth about 
five-eighths of a halfpenny),and being beauti- 
fully coined, are delightful little ornaments. 
But the government sternly prohibited such 
a defacing of the current coin of the Empire, 
and plainly hinted at the possible eventual- 
ities of the Pleiti or whip and Siberia, in the 
case of recalcitrant coin-tamperers. 

The Russian girl who possesses a jewelled 
kakoschnik must, of course, have the rest 
of her costume to match, in richness and 
elegance. Some travellers—Mr. Leozon le 
Duc, and M. Hommaire de Hell among the 
number—declare that they have been in 
Russian villages on great feast-days, the 
Pentecost, !for example, where the maidens 
were promenading in kirtles of cloth of gold, 
tunics of satin and silver brocade; white 
silk-stockings ; kakoschniks blazing with real 
gold and jewellery ; red morocco shoes ; lace 
veils of application-work falling to the heels ; 
heavy bracelets of gold and silver; pearl 
necklaces ; diamond ear-rings ; long tresses 
of hair interlaced with ribbons and artificial 
flowers. Nothing richer or more picturesque 
than this could well be imagined; but I 
am afraid that Annualism is marvellously 
yee in the description. Novaia Ladoga, 

think, is mentioned as one of the villages 
where this splendacious costume is to be 
seen. That there is a Lake of Ladoga, I 
know ; and a village by the name of Novaia 
Ladoga is probable ; but I am apprehensive 
that the way to that village on gala days is 
diflicult, and dangerous, and doubtful ; that 
the only way to go to it is “straight down 
the crooked lane, and all round the square ;” 
and that the Pentecost time, when the village 
maidens walk about in cloth of gold, red mo- 
rocco shoes, and diamond ear-rings, will be in 
the year of Beranger’s millenium. 
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I was once upon the deck of a packet bound 
for Rotterdam ; the ropes that lashed her to 
the wharf had been slipped off, and the ropes 
with buffers (like an exaggerated species of 


that seaweed which you pop with your 
fingers) were already dropped to ease us off 
the wooden pier, when a young lady who 
stood near me clasped her hands, and ex- 
claimed : 


is left behind !” 

It was a large oblong ark with handles—a 
governess’s beyond all doubt—through which 
could be seen almost, the scanty wardrobe 
and the little wealth of books, as though its 
sides were glass. 

“Stop her!” (meaning the ship) screamed 
I, indignantly. 

“ Move on a-head !” roared the captain. 

“Tt's all I have in the world,” sobbed the 
poor governess. 

I ran up the iron ladder to those cross 
planks which are forbidden to passengers, 
and wherefrom the commander was giving 
forth those Mede and Persian orders which 
are echoed by the fiend beneath. 

“Do you know this name, sir?” said 5, 
fiercely, presenting him with my card. 

“ Yes,” said he, rather subdued ; “but you 
ain’t—” . 

“No,” said I, “I am not, but I am, hem ? 
—a relation of his.” 

“Then, put her a-starn!” said he; and 
a-starn she was put accordingly, and the box 
was taken on board. 

The head of the packet company’s firm 
and I happened to enjoy the use of the 
same name, though I had not really the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. I think, how- 
ever, as in the case of Uncle Toby’s oath, that 
the ingenious device may be pardoned for the 
sake of the feeling which prompted it. I 
was determined that, even to the detriment 
of truth, the poor lady’s box—the whole of 
her worldly goods, as she told me afterwards— 
should not be left behind. 

I have purposely been sentimental thus far 
over luggage, to prevent these words awaken- 
ing ridicule and absurd association. If mere 
things that have lost their owners excite our 
sympathy, how much more should living 
creatures—men, women, and children—who 
are cut off, forlorn, abandoned, and, in two 
words, left behind! I consider that a dog in 
a strange city, who has lost his master, to be 
one of the most affecting spectacles in nature: 
How he threads the mighty throng, with his 
eager nose upon the pavement, or lifts his 
anxious eyes to the face of every passer-by, 
standing upon three legs, poor fellow, as if 
that should benefit him, giving utterance,. 
from time to time, to a whine of desolation 
more expressive of abandonment and a 
breaking heart than whole cantos of morbid 
self-love ; set upon by his own savage kind, 
saluted with a hundred kicks, flicked at by 
idle carmen, regarded feloniously by brutal 
dog-fanciers ; but, indifferent to challenge, to 
ill-usage, to personal liberty, and even to the 
pangs of hunger, in that vain search of his for 
the beloved master by whom he has so care- 
lessly been left aud never called for. Happy 
for him will it be when his miserable existence 
shall have been cut short by wheel of buss or 
by edict of town council in the dog-days, when 
he becomes a portion for cats or an ingredient 
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of sausages. My own profession and principles | home, where the old coachman slept, and my 


are those of a philanthropist, but—nay, there- 
fore—if I had the power, and caught any 


man or boy who knew of the forlorn and | 


piteous state of that poor brute, ill-using and 
tormenting it, I would hang him higher 
than Haman. 

Shall I ever forget that agony of despair, 


that utter desolation, which I myself expe-| 


rienced during my first few daysat a boarding- 
school—the first time I was left behind? 
When the shadow of my mother, as she bent 
over me for the last time, had been withdrawn ; 
when the noise of the wheels which con- 
veyed her home (home!) had died away; 
when the accents of my schoolmaster—as 
different from those in which he spoke two 
minutes back as a grating nutmeg from the 
fall of wine through a silver strainer—smote 
harshly upon my ears with— 

“You had better join your new friends in 
the playground, sir!” 

How all the memories of my happy child- 
hood rushed through my little brain in that 
one moment ; how dear seemed every kindness 
of which I had recked so lightly, how gentle 
every hand whose pressure I had not eared 
to understand! How the smoothing of the 
pillow, and the soothing of the pain, came 
back to reproach me with ingratitude, and 
the thousand pleasures of my young life to 
pierce me with regret! My new friends in 
the playground, I was pretty certain, were 
not concocting plans to insure my happiness, 
and those companions of my solitude did not 
belie my suspicions. How mockingly familiar 
they were in their inquiries after papa and 
mamma, how cynically interested about my 
little sister, how hypocritically sentimental 
upon the rheumatism which I told them my 
old nurse Mathison was suffering from in the 
left knee; and, when I had communicated 
everything, with what a hearty good-will the 
biggest boy knocked me down, and the rest 
kicked me back when I attempted to get up 
again! This incident, so charming to the 
advocates of school discipline, and so illus- 
trative of our educational moral training, 
made but little impression upon me, except 
physically, in bumps and bruises. I have 
thought much of this since, however, in my 
position of philanthropist, and whenever a 
similar case occurs I would hang—not the 
poor brutal boys, but their learned and, 
perhaps, reverend preceptors, under whose 
rule such abominable instincts are let loose 
on helpless and unoffending objects. As I 
say, however, this was, in my case, rather 
a relief, for having been hurt a good deal 
about the head, and bleeding a little from 
the mouth, I was carried up-stairs and put 
in dormitory at once—a long bare room with 
five white beds in it beside my own, clean as 
snow, and almost as comfortless. I just 
beheld it for an instant, and the uninteresting 
vision away. But, O! for that in- 
different chamber over the saddle-room at 
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beloved playmate the knife-boy; and for one 
look of my unsympathised-with old nurse 
Mathison ; and one tuck-up of my bed-clothes 
by her affectionate hands! Towards nearer 
and dearer than these my full heart did not 
dare to flutter, or, I verily believe, it would 
have burst upon its way; tears from the 
depths of some divine despair at last re- 
lieved me, and I revelled in what was, by 
contrast to the smothered passion, a luxury 
of grief. Robinson Crusoe—I made these 
parallels out of my stock of infant reading, 
but without deriving any consolation there- 
from — Robinson Crusoe, when first cast 
ashore upon his island, enjoyed high spirits 
compared with mine, for he had not then, as 
I had, discovered that he shared it with 
savages. Captain Bligh, cut adrift with his 
ship’s biscuit and a bottle of rum, was, in his 
jolly-boat and amongst his companions, to be 
relatively envied. Philip Quarll—I was 
calling to mind the superior advantages of 
that recluse over myself when up came the 
school to bed. They ascended the carpetless 
stairs to their respective resting-places with 
about the same disturbance that the builders 
of Babel must have gone about erecting their 
last finished storey with ; and yet they were in 
their stockings only, for I heard a tremendous 
noise of kicking off shoes at the bottom flight, 
and the slippers, which each had been there 
furnished with, were merely used as weapons 
of offence and retaliation. Smacks like the 
report of pocket-pistols gave warning of the 
approach of my five companions, who were 
driven in by a superior force from the room 
opposite. ‘They dipped the ends of their 
towels in jugs, however, and with these 
ingenious weapons at once repelled the enemy ; 
moreover, a Cavé, or sentinel, was set at the 
door with a bolster, to guard against surprise, 
while the other four disrobed themselves for 
action. There was war declared, as it seemed, 
between our dormitory and the next, which 
was at once both a bold and a perfidious 
dormitory, hard to beat, and whom no treaty 
could bind ; and we had an awful time of it. 
Often, in the dead of night, when sleep was 
knitting up the ravelled sleeve of care, has my 
pillow been abstracted, and myself half 
suffocated by repeated blows; often has 
water been poured upon me five hours before 
the usual time for performing the morning 
ablution ; often have my limbs been deprived 
of blanket, sheet, and counterpane, at one 
fell swoop. The next room never slept. Our 
outposts in the Crimea was a joke to the life 
T led in those times. This first night, how- 
ever, our candle having been immediately 
dowsed, or extinguished, by the invading 
force, my presence was, for some time, undis- 
covered, I lay with beating heart, motionless 
through fear and sorrow, until the moment 
should arrive when mutual animosity was to 
be buried—I expected it—in a common 
object of persecution. Not till the usher 
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came to take away our candle, and brought a! oot and weary at the end of this my second 
light of his own with him, was my being|day’s journey from London, and I sat 
recognised by my companions. I can only; down in a field upon the right of Bagley 
compare their horrid exultation at that) Wood, that looks down upon the town of 
moment to that which demons are said to|towns. There was a gate close by, over 
testify at any unexpected accession to their) which I remembered to have leaped my 
party. They executed a pas-de-cing at once,| horse upon my last visit to this place. 
partly on the floor, but principally, and| Three of my most intimate college friends 
always three at a time, upon my body ; they| were then with me—Travers of Trinity, 
made of me an extempore battering-ram, | Stuart of Brazenose, and Gory Gumps, which 


stole softly out into the passage and knocked 
over the opposition Cavé with that astounding 
weapon ; they—but it is enough to say that 
they behaved as only the real, good old, 
constitutional, pattern, Parliament-belauded 
British schoolboy, when he gets a forlorn 


was what we all called Grindwell of Magda- 
len, but why we did so I had forgotten. Our 
conversation on that same day had been 
about our futures when we should have to 
leave this ancient place, whose high and 
noble associations had had less effect upon 


victim to torment, and is in the enjoyment) us, perhaps, than its genial influences. We 
of good animal spirits, can behave. 1 have| knew then that we should one day regret that 
heard, indeed, that Caffres, when intoxicated | time of our hot youth when we walked in the 
and under the influence of hereditary revenge,| ways of our heart and in the sight of our 
are almost as cruel, but I don’t believe it. | eyes, putting sorrow far away from us—when 

For my part, that first night at school has) friends were many and foes were none, and 
stood out for my life long a sublime memo-/all the months were May; but I, for my 
rial of wretchedness, compared with which} part, had never guessed how bitterly. I 
all other possible miseries fade away and are| could never have looked forward—or I 
not. Toil, poverty, exile, nay, sea-sickness | should, as a philanthropist, have slain myself 
itself, are trifles light as air when weighed|—to this miserable hour, ten years away, 











against that. WhenI think of my natural | 
sensitiveness at that time, and of my extreme 
youth, it is positively a wonder to me that I 
survived. After I had been sufficiently 
—— torn to pieces, trodden on, [ was 
et fall somewhere, and molested no further. 
Then it began to seem to me that I had been 
dropped ever so long ago out of Heaven 
where my mother lived, and was never more 
to return to it again. There was indeed an 
appointed limit for the banishment, but it 
was so far off that it appeared almost 
nominal. I counted it, however, hour by 
hour : thirteen weeks, ninety-one days, two 
thousand one hundred and eight-four hours, 
or one hundred and thirty-one thousand and 
forty minutes, to the vacation. What had I 
done to deserve all this? I pondered. What 
good was to come of it? Would it not be 
better to die! And now I fell asleep, and 
dreamed the sweetest of dreams, about my 
sister Harriet and the pony ; of haymaking in 
the fields at home and syllabub afterwards ; 
of how, above all, I was never—never to 
leave home again ; of my father bringing me 
a watch upon my birthday, and saying, with 
an affectionate smile—— 

“A quarter to seven, young gents, a quarter 
to seven.” 

Alas! I was awakened by the school 
butler saying this as he came to call us, as I 
lay upon the bare boards bruised and shiver- 
ing, among strange cruel faces—left behind 
at school; and never, or as good as never, to 
be called for. 

It was after I lost my seven thousand 
pounds in the rag and bone business, and was 
existing upon fifty pounds per annum, paid 
quarterly, that I revisited, after ten years’ ab- 

was on 


sence, the University of Oxford. 
ah ial ee ee 


when the beautiful river yonder, glittering 
in the sun, upon which I had so often passed 
the summer noons, should be as the waters 
of bitterness that came in even over my 
soul. I could see the green Christchurch 
meadows, and the thin dark stream of 
Cherwell, and that fair tall tower of Mag- 
| dalen standing by the bridge ; and the whole 
| prospect mocked me with its beauty more 
than the mirage of the desert mocks the 
| traveller. The water was there, truly, but I 
was never more to drink of it. I got up and 
walked towards Oxford with a weight at m 

heart—a physical weight, even as it seemed, 
| heavier than that of the knapsack I carried 
on my shoulders. Two or three parties of 
| young horsemen met or overtook me at full 
speed, covering me with mud from their 
horses’ hoofs. Then I came amongst the con- 
stitutionalists, the reading men, who go out 
walking for their health’s sake ; and when I 
had crossed the Isis, among those in cap and 
gown, it was like a perfect retrogression of 
my life ten years, except for some vague, 
frightful difference that I could not altogether 
lose sight of. Such of the conversation, even, 
as I caught of the passers-by was precisely 
such as I used to hold and hear myself; 
about the bump that should have been de- 
cided foul—of him that had been screwed at 
supper—of him that was a safe double-first. 
The great Christchurch clock pealed forth 
the quarter to our Magdalen dinner-hour as 
I passed its gateway. We three had ridden 
in upon that. day I mentioned, exactly at this 
very time. Travers was now a member of 
parliament, of which we had always sus- 
pected him at the Union, where he had been 
very noisy ; Stuart, who was always going up 
to town to dine with eity companies, and 
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who had brought us down on one occasion 
(it seemed yesterday) a white satin dinner 
carte to laugh at, composed entirely of French 
dishes, with the very appropriate motto at 
top of it of Domine Dirige Nos—Stuart, I 
saw by the newspapers, bal been trying to be 
ee of Glasgow lately ; Gory Gumps was a 
Fellow of my own college, Magdalen, I knew. 
It was to see him that I come down to 
Oxford, uninvited; but now that I was 
there my courage failed me. I had got 
visible woollen stockings on, a bad hat, a 
coat that had lost a button ; still I was hun- 
gry, and I pressed up that street which 
might well be called the Beautiful, but which 
is named the High. I rang the Magdalen 
gate-bell, and the porter, the jolly old porter 
whom I knew so much better than he knew 
me, came out and stared superciliously. 

“Is Gory—I mean is Mr. Grindwell in 
college ?” said I, with a beating heart. 

“Do you mean Mr. Grindwell, the dean ?” 

“ No,” answered I, hastily ; “ by no means 
—not the dean;” and I turned away. I 
could not quite stand that. ‘Travers an M.P.— 
Stuart an Alderman—these were enough re- 
moved from me: but Gory Gumps a Dean! 
No, I felt that I was left behind, too far for 
recognition. 

When my family, who suffered also very 
severely in the rag and bone failure, had 
made up their minds to emigrate in a body, 
I, as a philanthropist, refused to deprive this 
country of my saving presence, and still re- 
mained in England. I went down to Liver- 
age to see my people off, as the saying is. 

t was a sad sight truly. My mother, 
indeed—she for whom my little heart had 
yearned so when at school—was left behind 
in that green churchyard in the south which 
she had always wished to be her final resting- 
place ; but, there was my father to take leave 
of—grey-haired and aged—and that beloved 
old Dame Mathison, whose rheumatism in the 
left knee had long become chronic, but 
who nevertheless would not be parted from 
my dear sister Harriet. She thought, kind 
soul, that she should be able to defend and 
watch over her, better even than her husband, 
who was a true brother to me as he was a 
son to my father. Two of these four friends of 
mine I could never, in the course of nature, 
hope to see again: the other two would cer- 
tainly be separated from me for long years— 
perhaps for life. That inquisitive portion of 
our interiors which will rise up into our 
throats when we are saying good bye to those 
we love, would, I.thought, have suffocated 
me. Reflect, O! happy ones, unseparated 
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at home, what a thing it is to be parted from 
parent, from sister, from all; not by death 
—for before him, perforce, the whole human 
race must bow submissive—but by poverty, 
which carries off by a sort of premature death 
so many into exile every year—a new strange 
land awaiting those who go, and an old land 
that has become strange through the exiles’ 
absence awaiting those who stay. 

Be not extortionate, O cabman ! upon the 
quay ; that extra sixpence which you have 
pillaged from the old man’s scanty purse, you 
will be glad, if it were possible, to restore a 
hundred-fold—to atone for with all you have, 
Gently, official, gently, as it is only a ques- 
tion of a minute. Let the girl hang round 
her brother’s neck a little longer, and thrust 
him not aside ; it will be better for you, ver 
surely. Not that the old man, nor his child, 
nor I, have a thought now for injustice or 
for insult; our eyes are blinded, our poor 
hearts are ened Never so near as when 
we part, is a true saying. “Good bye,” 
“God be with you,” and once more, “ Good 
bye.” I am hurried from the deck of the 
vessel by a weeping crowd, and can stand 
only at the edge of the quay, no nearer to those 
four who are waving their pocket-handker- 
chiefs ever again. It is a cold misty morn- 
ing, and the small rain is falling steadily ; 
but I see them plainly yet. The huge packet 
is cast off; the first half-turn of those enor- 
mous paddles, which must ceaselessly revolve 
for so many thousand miles, is made; the 
people on the shore begin a sort of choking 
cheer, and those on board reply to it a little 
more sturdily. The ship forges ahead ; the 
band strikes up a melody that is dear to 
those four and me, and which makes our 
tears flow freely. I see their waving hand- 
kerchiefs once more—or I think I see them— 
and then over the sad waters into the misty 
day the vessel speeds, and the fog closes 
slowly over it. I stand upon the wet dock, 
gazing mournfully alone, and Left Behind ! 
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THE WRECK. 


I was apprenticed to the Sea when I was 
twelve years old, and I have ‘encountered a 
great deal of rough weather, both literal and 


metaphorical, It has always been my opinion 


since I first possessed such a thing as an 
Opinion, that the man who knows only one 
subject is next tiresome to the man who 
knows no subject. Therefore, in the course 
of my life I have taught myself whatever I 
could, and although I am not an educated 
man, I am able, I am thankful to say, to have 
an intelligent interest in most things. 

A person might suppose, from reading the 
above, that I am in the habit of holding forth 
about number one. That is not the case. 
Just as if I was to come into a room among 
strangers, and must either be introduced or 
introduce myself, so I have taken the liberty 
of passing these few remarks, simply and 
aay that it may be known who a: what 

am, Iwilladd no more of the sort than 
that my name is William George Ravender, 
that I was born at Penrith half a year after 
my own father was drowned, and that I am 
on the second day of this present blessed 
Christmas week of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six, fifty-six years of age. 

When the rumour first went flying up and 
down that there was gold in California— 
which, as most people know, was before it 
was discovered in the British colony of Aus- 
tralia—I was in the West Indies, tradin 
among the Islands, Being in command an 
likewise part-owner of a smart schooner, I 
had my work cut out for me, and I was doing 
it. aaa gold in California was no 
business of mine. 


But, by the time when I came home to! 


England again, the thing was as clear as 
your hand held up before you at noon-day. 
There was Californian gold in the museums 
and in the goldsmiths’ shops, and the very 
first time I went upon ’Change, I met a friend 
of mine (a seafaring man like myself), with a 
Californian nugget hanging to his watch- 
chain. I handled it. It was as like a peeled 
walnut with bits unevenly broken off here 
and there, and then electrotyped all over, as 
ever I saw anything in my life. 

Iam a single man (she was too good for 
this world and for me, and she died six weeks 
before our marriage-day), so when I am 
ashore, I live in my house at Poplar. My 
house at Poplar is taken care of and kept 
ship-shape by, an old lady who was my 
mother’s maid before I was born. She is as 
handsome and as upright as any old lady in 
the world. Shéis as fond of meas if she had 
ever had an only son, and I was he. Well do 
I know wherever I sail that she never lays 
down her head at night without having said, 
“ Merciful Lord! bless and preserve William 
George Ravender, and send him safe home, 
through Christ our Saviour!” I have thought 
of it in many a dangerous moment, when it 
has done me no harm, I am sure. 

In my house at Poplar, along with this old 
lady, I lived quiet for best part of a year: 
having had a long spell of it among the 
Islands, and having (which was very uncom- 
mon in me) taken the fever rather badly. At 
last, being strong and hearty, and having 
read every book I could lay hold of, right 
out, I was walking down Leadenhall Street 
in the City of London, thinking of turning-to 
again, when I met what I call Smithick and 
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Watersby of Liverpool. I chanced to lift up 
my eyes from looking in at a ship’s chrono- 
meter in a window, and I saw him bearing 
down upon me, head on. 

It is, personally, neither Smithick, nor 
Watersby, that I here mention, nor was I 
ever acquainted with any man of either of 
those names, nor do I think that there has 
been any one of either of those names in that 
Liverpool House for years back. But, it is 
in reality the House itself that I refer to; 
and a wiser merchant or a truer gentleman 
never stepped, 

“My dear Captain Ravender,” says he. 
“Of all the men on earth, I wanted to see 
you most, Iwas onmy way to you.” 

“Well!” says I, “That looks as if you 
were to see me, don’t it?” With that, I put 
my arm in his, and we walked on towards 
the Royal Exchange, and, when we got there, 
walked up and down at the back of it where 
the Clock-Tower is. We walked an hour and 
more, for he had much to say to me. He had 
a scheme for chartering a new ship of their 
own to take out cargo to the diggers and emi- 
grants in California, and to buy and bring 
back gold. Into the particulars of that 
scheme I will not enter, and I have no right to 
enter. All I say of it, is, that it was a very 


original one, a very fine one, a very sound 

one, and a very lucrative one, beyond doubt. 
He imparted it to me as freely as iff had 

been a part of himself. After doing so, he 


made me the handsomest sharing offer that 
ever was made to me, boy or man—or I be- 
lieve to any other captain in the Merchant 
ne he took this round turn to finish 
with : 

“Ravender, you are well aware that the 
lawlessness of that coast and country at pre- 
sent, is as special as the circumstances in 
which it is placed. Crews of vessels outward- 
bound, desert as soun as they make the land ; 
crews of vessels homeward-bound, ship at 
enormous wages, with the express intention 
of murdering the captain and seizing the 
gold freight ; no man can trust another, and 
the devil seems let loose. Now,” says he, 
“you know my opinion of you, and you know 
Iam only poe it, and with no singu- 
larity, when 1 tell you that you are almost 
the only man on whose integrity, discretion, 
and energy—” &c., &c. For, I don’t want to 
repeat what he said, though I was and am 
sensible of it, 
, .. Notwithstanding my being, as I have men- 

tioned, quite ready for a voyage, still I had 
some doubts of this voyage. Of course I 
knew, without being told, that there were 
peculiar difficulties and dangers in it, a long 
way over and above those which attend all 
voyages. It must not be supposed that I was 
afraid to face them; but, in my opinion a 
man has no manly motive or sustainment in 
his own breast for facing dangers, unless he 
has well considered what they are, and is 
able quietly to say to himself, “ None of these 
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perils can now take me by surprise; I shall 
know what to do for the best in any of them; 
all the rest lies in the higher and greater 
hands to which I humbly commit myself.” 
On this principle I have so attentively con- 
sidered (regarding it as my duty) all the 
hazards I have ever been able to think of, in 
the ordinary way of storm, shipwreck, and 
fire at sea, that I hope I should be prepared 
to do, in any of those cases, whatever could 
be done, to save the lives entrusted to my 
charge. 

As I was thoughtful, my good friend pro- 
posed that he should leave me to walk there 
as long as I liked, and that I should dine with 
him by-and-by at his club in Pall Mall. I 
accepted the invitation, and I walked up and 
down there, quarter-deck fashion, a matter of 
a couple of hours ; now and then looking up 
at the weathercock as I might have looked 
up aloft ; and now and then taking a look into 
Cornhill, as I might have taken a look over 
the side. 

All dinner-time, and all after-dinner-time, 
we talked it over again, I gave him my 
views of his plan, and he very much approved 
of the same. I told him I had nearly de- 
cided, but not quite. “Well, well,” says he, 
“come down to Liverpool to-morrow with 
me, and see the Golden Mary.” I liked 
the name (her name was Mary, and she 
was golden, if golden stands for good), so 
I began to feel that it was almost done when 
I said I would go to Liverpool. On the next 
morning but one we were on board the 
Golden Mary. I might have known, from 
his asking me to come down and see her, 
what she was. I declare her to have been 
the completest and most exquisite Beauty 
that ever I set my eyes upon. 

We had inspected every timber in her, and 
had come back to the gangway to go ashore 
from the dock-basin, when I put out my hand 
to my friend. “Touch upon it,” says I, “and 
touch heartily. I take command of this ship, 
and I am hers and yours, if I can get John 
Steadiman for my chief mate.” 

John Steadiman had sailed with me four 
voyages. The first voyage, John was third 
mate out to China, and came home second. 
The other three voyages, he was my first 
officer. At this time of chartering the 
Golden Mary, he was aged thirty-two. A 
brisk, bright, blue-eyed fellow, a very neat 
figure and rather under the middle size, 
never out of the way and never in it, a face 
that pleased everybody and that all children 
took to, a habit of going about singing as 
cheerily as a blackbird, and a perfect sailor. 

We were in one of those Liverpool hackney- 
coaches in less than a minute, and we cruised 
about in her upwards of three hours, looking 
for John. John had come home from Van 
Diemen’s Land barely a month before, and I 
had heard of him as taking a frisk in Liver- 
pool, We asked after him, among many 
other places, at the two boarding-houses he 
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was fondest of, and we found he had had a 
week’s spell at each of them; but, he had 
gone here and gone there, and had set off 
“to lay out on the main-to’-gallant-yard of the 
highest Welsh mountain ” (so he had told the 
people of the house), and where he might be 
then, or when he might come back nobody 
could tell us. But it was surprising, to be 
sure, to see how every face brightened the 
moment there was mention made of the name 
of Mr, Steadiman, 

We were taken aback at meeting with no 
better luck, and we had wore ship and put 
her head for my friends, when, as we were 
jogging through the streets, I clap my eyes 
on John himself coming out of a toyshop ! 
He was carrying a little boy, and conducting 
two uncommon pretty women to their coach, | 
and he told me afterwards that he had never 
in his life seen one of the three before, but 
that he was so taken with them on looking 
in at the toy-shop while they were buying 
the child a cranky Noah’s Ark, very much 
down by the head, that he had gone in and 
asked the ladies’ permission to treat him 
to a tolerably correct Cutter there was in 
the window, in order that such a handsome 
boy might not grow up with a lubberly idea 
of naval architecture. 

We stood off and on until the ladies’ 
coachman began to give way, and then we 
hailed John. On his coming aboard of us, 
I told him, very gravely, what I had said to 
my friend. It struck him, as he said himself, 
amidships. He was quite shaken by it. 
“ Captain Ravender,” were John Steadiman’s 
words, “such an opinion from you is true 
commendation, and I’ll sail round the world 
with you for twenty years if you hoist the 
signal, and stand by you for ever!” And 
now indeed I felt that it was done, and that 
the Golden Mary was afloat. 

Grass never grew yet under the feet of 
Smithick and Watersby. The riggers were 
out of that ship in a fortnight’s time, and 
we had begun taking in cargo. John was 
always aboard, seeing everything stowed with 
his own eyes; and whenever I went aboard 
myself, early or late, whether he was below 
in the hold, or on deck at the hatchway, or 
overhauling his cabin, nailing up pictures in 
it of the Blush Roses of England, the Blue 
Belles of Scotland, and the female Sham- 
rock of Ireland: of a certainty I heard John 
singing like a blackbird. 

e had room for twenty passengers, Our 
sailing advertisement was no sooner out, than 
we might have taken these, twenty times over. 
In entering our men, I and John (both to- 
oe ene them, and we entered none 

ut g hands—as good as were to be 
found in that port. And so, in a good 
ship of the best build, well owned, well 
arranged, well officered, well manned, well 
found in all respects, we parted with our 
pilot at a quarter past four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the seventh of March, one thou- 
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sand eight hundred and fifty-one, and stood 
with a fair wind out to sea. 

It may be easily believed that up to that 
time I had no leisure to be intimate 
with my passengers. The most of them were 
then in their berths sea-sick ; however, in 
going among them, telling them what was 
good for them, anne them not to be 
there, but to come up on deck and feel the 
breeze, and in rousing them with a joke, or a 
comfortable word, I made acquaintance with 
them, perhaps, in a more friendly and confi- 
dential way from the first, than I might have 
done at the cabin table. 

Of my passengers, I need only particularise, 
just at present, a bright-eyed, blooming youn 
wife who was going out to join her husban 
in California, taking with her their only child, 
a little girl of three years old, whom he had 
never seen ; a sedate young woman in black 
some five years older (about thirty, as I 
should say), who was going out to join a 
brother ; and an old gentleman, a good deal 
like a hawk if his eyes had been better and 
not so red, who was always talking, morning, 
noon, and night, about the gold discovery. 
But, whether he was making the voyage, 
thinking his old arms could dig for gold, or 
whether his speculation was to buy it, or, 
to barter for it, or to cheat for it, or to 
snatch it anyhow from other people, was 
his secret. He kept his secret. 

These three and the child were the 
soonest well. The child was a most engag- 
ing child, to be sure, and very fond of me: 
though I am bound to admit that John 
Steadiman and I were borne on her pretty 
little books in reverse order, and that he 
was captain there, and I was mate. It was 
beautiful to watch her with John, and it 
was beautiful to watch John with her, Few 
would have thought it possible, to see John 
playing at bo-peep round the mast, that he 
was the man who had caught up an iron 
bar and struck a Malay and a Maltese 
dead, as they were gliding with their knives 
down the cabin stair aboard the barque Old 
England, when the captain lay ill in his 
cot, off Saugar Point. But he was; and 
give him his back against a bulwark, he 
would have done the same by half a dozen 
of them. The name of the young mother was 
Mrs. Atherfield, the name of the young lady in 
black was Miss Coleshaw, and the name of 
the old gentleman was Mr. Rarx. 

As the child had a quantity of shining 
fair hair, clustering in curls all about her 
face, and as her name was Lucy, Steadiman 

ave her the name of the Golden Lucy, 
So, we had the Golden Lucy and the Golden 
Mary ; and John kept up the idea to that 
extent as he and the child went playing 
about the decks, that I believe she used to 
think the ship was alive somehow—a sister 
or companion, going to the same place as 
herself. She liked to be by the wheel, and 
in fine weather, I have often stood by the man 
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whose trick it was at the wheel, only to 
hear her, sitting near my feet, talking to 
the ship. Never had a child such a doll 
before, I suppose ; but she made a doll of the 
Golden Mary, and used to dress her up by 
tying ribbons and little bits of finery to the 
belaying-pins ; and nobody ever moved them, 
unless it was to save them from being blown 
away. 

Of course I took charge of the two young 
women, and I called them “my dear,” and 
they never minded, knowing that whatever I 
said was said in a fatherly and protecting 
spirit. I gave them their places on each side 
of me at dinner, Mrs. Atherfield on my right 
and Miss Coleshaw on my left ; and I directed 
the unmarried lady to serve out the break- 
fast, and the married lady to serve out the 
tea. Likewise I said to my black steward in 
their presence, “Tom Snow, these two ladies 
are equally the mistresses of this house, and 
do you obey their orders equally ;” at which 
Tom laughed, and they all laughed. 

Old Mr. Rarx was not a pleasant man to 
look at, nor yet to talk to, or to be with, for no 
one could help seeing that he was a sordid 
and selfish character, and that he had warped 
further and further out of the straight with 
time. Not but what he was on his best 


behaviour with us, as everybody was ; for, we 
had no bickering among us, for’ard or aft. 
I only mean to say, he was not the man 


one would have chosen for a messmate. If 
choice there had been, one might even have 
gone a few points out of one’s course, to say, 
“No! Nothim!” But, there was one curious 
inconsistency in‘ Mr. Rarx. That was, that 
he took an astonishing interest in the child. 
He looked, and, I may add, he was, one 
of the last of men to care at all for a child, 
or to care much for any human creature. 
Still, he went so far as to be habitually 
uneasy, if the child was long on deck, out of 
his sight. He was always afraid of her falling 
overboard, or falling down a hatchway, or of 
a block or what not coming down upon her 
from the rigging in the working of the ship, 
or of her getting some hurt or other. He 
used to look at her and touch her, as if she 
was something precious to him. He was 
always solicitous about her not injuring her 
health, and constantly entreated her mother 
to be careful of it. This was so much the 
more curious, because the child did not like 
him, but used to shrink away from him, and 
would not even put out her hand to 
him without coaxing from others. I believe 
that every soul on board frequently noticed 
this, and that not one of us understood it. 
However, it was such a plain fact, that John 
Steadiman said more den once when old 
Mr. Rarx was not within earshot, that if 
the Golden Mary felt a tenderness for the 
dear old gentleman she carried in her lap, 
she must be bitterly jealous of the Golden 
Lucy. 
Before I go any further with this narrative, 
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I will state that our ship was a barque of 
three hundred tons, carrying a crew of 
eighteen men, a second mate in addition to 
John, a carpenter, an armourer or smith, and 
two apprentices (one a Scotch boy, poor little 
fellow). Wehad three boats ; the Long-boat, 
capable of carrying twenty-five men; the 
Cutter, capable of carrying fifteen ; and the 
Surf-boat, capable of carrying ten. I put 
down the capacity of these boats according 
a numbers they were really meant to 
old. 

We had tastes of bad weather and head- 
winds, of course ; but, on the whole we had 
as fine a run as any reasonable man could 
expect, for sixty days, I then began to enter 
two remarks in the ship’s Log and in my 
Journal ; first, that there was an unusual 
and amazing quantity of ice; second, that 
the nights were most wonderfully dark, in 
spite of the ice. 

For five days and a half, it seemed quite 
useless and hopeless to alter the ship’s course 
so as to stand out of the way of this ice. I 
made what southing I could; but, all that 
time, we were beset by it. Mrs. Atherfield 
after standing by me on deck once, looking 
for some time in an awed manner at the 
great bergs that surrounded us, said in a 
whisper, “O! Captain Ravender, it looks as 
if the whole solid earth had changed into ice, 
and broken up!” I said to her, laughing, 
“*T don’t wonder that it does, to your inex- 
perienced eyes, my dear.” But I had never 
seen a twentieth part of the quantity, and, in 
reality, I was pretty much of her opinion, 

However, at two P.M. on the afternoon of 
the sixth day, that is to say, when we were 
sixty-six days out, John Steadiman who had 
gone aloft, sang out from the top, that the 
sea was clear ahead. Before four P.M. a 
strong breeze springing up right astern, we 
were in open water at sunset. The breeze 
then freshening into half a gale of wind, and 
the Golden Mary being a very fast sailer, we 
went before the wind merrily, all night. 

I had thought it impossible that it could 
be darker than it had been, until the sun, moon, 
and stars should fall out of the Heavens, and 
Timeshould be destroyed ; but, it had been next 
to light, in comparison with what it was now. 
The darkness was so profound, that looking 
into it was painful and oppressive—like look- 
ing, without a ray of light, into a dense black 
bandage put as close before the eyes as it 
could be, without touching them. I doubled 
the look-out, and John and I stood in the 
bow side-by-side, never leaving it all night. 
Yet I should no more have known that he 
was near me when he was silent, without 
putting out my arm and touching him, than 
I should if he had turned in and been fast 
asleep below. We were not so much looking 
out, all of us, as listening to the utmost, both 
with our eyes and ears. 

Next day, I found that the mercury in the 
barometer, which had risen steadily since we 
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cleared the ice, remained steady. I had had 
very good observations, with now and then 
the interruption of a day or so, since our 
departure. I got the sun at noon, and found 
that we were in Lat. 58° 5., Long. 60° W., off 
New South Shetland ; in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Horn. We were sixty-seven days 
out, that day. The ship’s reckoning was 
accurately worked and made up. The ship 
did her duty admirably, all on board were 
well, and all hands were as smart, efficient, 
and contented, as it was possible to be. 

When the night came on again as dark as 
before, it was the eighth night I had been on 
deck. Nor had I taken more than a very 
little sleep in the day-time, my station being 
always near the helm, and often at it, while 
we were among the ice. Few but those who 
have tried it can imagine the difficulty and 
pain of only keeping the eyes open—physi- 
cally open—under such circumstances, in 
such darkness. They get struck by the dark- 
ness, and blinded by the darkness. They 
make patterns in it, and they flash in it, 
as if they had gone out of your head to 
look at you. On the turn of midnight, Jobn 
Steadiman, who was alert and fresh (for I 
had always made him turn in by day), said to 
me, “Captain Ravender, I entreat of you to 
go below. I am sure you can hardly stand, 
and your voice is getting weak, sir. Go 
below, and take a little rest. Dll call you if 
a block chafes.” 
“Well, well, John! Let us wait till the 
turn of one o’clock, before we talk about 
that.” I had just had one of the ship's 
lanterns held up, that I might see how the 
night went by my watch, and it was then 
twenty minutes after twelve. 

At tive minutes before one, John sang out 
to the boy to bring the lantern again, and, 
when I told him once more what the time 
was, entreated and prayed of me to go below. 
“Captain Ravender,” says he, “all’s well; 
we cau’t afford to have you laid up for a 
single hour ; and I respectfully and earnestly 
beg of you to go below.” The end of it was, 
that I agreed to do so, on the understanding 
that if I failed to come up of my own accor 
within three hours, I was to be punctually 
called. Having settled that, I left John in 
charge. But, I called him to me once after- 
wards, to ask him a question. I had been to 
look at the barometer, and had seen the 
mercury still perfectly steady, and had come 
up the companion again, to take a last look 
about me—if I can use such a word in refe- 
rence to such darkness—when I thought that 
the waves, as the Golden Mary parted them 
and shook them off, had a hollow sound in 
them ; something that I fancied was a rather 
unusual reverberation. I was standing by 
the quarter-deck rail on the starboard side, 
when I called John aft to me, and bade him 
listen. He did so with the greatest atten- 
tion, Turning to me he then said, “ Rely 
upon it, Captain Ravender, you have been 


I said to John in answer, 
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without rest too long, and the novelty is only 
in the state of your sense of hearing.” [ 
thought so too by that time, and I think so 
now, though I can never know for absolute 
certain in this world, whether it was or not. 

When I left John Steadiman in charge, the 
ship was still going at a great rate through 
the water. The wind still blew right astern. 
Though she was making great way, she was 
under shortened sail, and had no more than 
she could easily carry. All was snug, and 
nothing complained. There was a pretty sea 
running, but not a very high sea neither, 
nor at all a confused one. 

I turned in, as we seaman say, all standing. 
The meaning of that, is, 1 did not pull my 
clothes off—no, not even so much as my coat: 
though I did my shoes, for my feet were 
badly swelled with the deck. There was a 
little swing-lamp alight in my cabin. I 
thought, as I looked at it before shutting my 
eyes, that I was so tired of darkness, and 
troubled by darkness, that I could have gone 
to sleep best in the midst of a million of 
flaming gas-lights, That was the last thought 
I had before I went off, except the prevailing 
thought that I should not be able to get to 
sleep at all. 

I dreamed that I was back at Penrith 
again, and was trying to get round the 
church, which had altered its shape very 
much since I last saw it, and was cloven all 
down the middle of the steeple in a most 
singular manner. Why I wanted to get 
round the church, I don’t know ;_ but, I was 
as anxious to do it as if my life depended on 
it. Indeed, I believe it did, in thedream. For all 
that, I could not get round the church. I 
was still trying, when I came against it with 
a violent shock, and was flung out of my cot 
against the ship’s side. Shrieks and a terrific 
outcry struck me far harder than the bruisin 
timbers, and amidst sounds of grinding an 
crashing, and a heavy rushing and breaking 
of water—sounds I understood too well—I 
made my way.on deck. It was not an easy 
thing to do, for the ship heeled over fright- 
fully, and was beating in a furious manner. 

I could not see the men as I went forward, 
but I could hear that they were hauling in 
sail, in disorder. I had my trumpet in my 
hand, and, after directing and encouraging 
them in this till it was done, I hailed 
first John Steadiman, and then my second 
mate, Mr. William Rames. Both answered 
clearly and steadily. Now, I had practised 
them and all my crew, as I have ever made 
it a custom to practise all who sail with me, 
to take certain stations, and wait my orders, 
in case of any unexpected crisis. When my 
voice was heard hailing, and their voices 
were heard answering, I was aware, through 
all the noises of the ship and sea, and all the 
crying of the passengers below, that there 
was a pause, “Are you ready, Rames ?”— 
“ Aye, aye, sir! ”—“ Then light up, for God’s 
sake!” Inamoment he and another were 
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burning blue-lights, and the ship and all on 
board seemed to be enclosed in a mist of light, 
under a great black dome. 

The light shone up so high that I could see 
the huge Iceberg upon which we had struck, 
cloven at the top and down the middle, 
exactly like Penrith Church in my dream. At 
the same moment I could see the watch last re- 
lieved, crowding up and down on deck ; I could 
see Mrs, Atherfield and Miss Coleshaw thrown 
about on the top of the companion as they 
struggled to bring the child up from below ; 
I could see that the masts were going with 
the shock and the beating of the ship; I 
could see the frightful breach stove in on the 
starboard side, half the length of the vessel, 
and the sheathing and timbers spirting up ; 
I could see that the Cutter was disabled, in a 
wreck of broken fragments ; and I could see 
every eye turned upon me. It is my belief 
that if there had been ten thousand eyes 
there, I should have seen them all, with their 
different looks. And all this in a moment. 
But you must consider what a moment. 

I saw the men, as they looked at me, fall 
towards their appointed stations, like good 
men and true. If she had not righted, they 
could have done very little there or anywhere 
but die—not that it is little for a man to 
die at his post—I mean they could have done 
nothing to save the passengers and themselves. 
Happily, however, the violence of the shock 
with which we had sodeterminedly borne down 
direct on that fatal Iceberg, as if it had been 
our destination instead of our destruction, 
had so smashed and pounded the ship that 
she got off in this same instant, and righted. 
I did not want the carpenter to tell me she 
was filling and going down; I could see 
and hear that. I gave Rames the word to 
lower the Long-boat and the Surf-boat, and I 
myself told off the men for each duty. Not 
one hung back, or came before the other. I 
now whispered to John Steadiman, “John, 
I stand at the gangway here, to see every 
soul on board safe over the side. You shall 
have the next post of honor, and shall be 
the last but one to leave the ship. Brin 
up the passengers, and range them behind 
me; and put what provision and water you 
can get at, in the boats. Cast your eye 
for’ard, John, and you'll see you have nota 
moment to lose.” 

My noble fellows got the boats over the 
side, as orderly as I ever saw boats lowered 
with any sea running, and, when they were 
launched, two or three of the nearest men in 
them as they held on, rising and falling with 
the swell, called out, looking up at me, “ Cap- 
tain Ravender, if anything goes wrong with 
us and you are saved, remember we stood 
by you!” —“ We'll all stand by one another 
ashore, yet, please God, my lads!” says I. 
“Hold on bravely, and be tender with the 
women.” 

The women were an example to us. They 
trembled very much, but they were quiet 
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and perfectly collected. “Kiss me, Captain 
Ravender,” says Mrs. Atherfield, “and God 
in Heaven bless you, you good man!” “My 
dear,” says I, “those words are better for me 
than a life-boat.” I held her child in my 
arms till she was in the boat, and then kissed 
the child and handed her safe down. I now 
said to the people in her, “ You have got 
your freight, my lads, all but me, and I am 
not coming yet awhile. Pull away from the 
ship, and keep off !” 

That was the Long-boat. Old Mr. Rarx 
was one of her complement, and he was the 
only passenger who had greatly misbehaved 
since the ship struck, Others had been a 
little wild, which was not to be wondered at, 
and not very blameable ; but, he had made a 
lamentation and uproar which it was dan- 
gerous for the people to hear, as there is 
always contagion in weakness and selfishness, 
His incessant cry had been that he must 
not be separated from the child, that he 
couldn’t see the child, and that he and the 
child must go together. He had even tried 
to wrest the child out of my arms, that he 
might keep her in his. “Mr. Rarx,” said I 
to him when it came to that, “I have a loaded 
pistol in my pocket ; and if you don’t stand 
out of the gangway, and keep perfectly quiet, I 
shall shoot you through the heart, if you have 

ot one.” Says he, “ You won’t do murder, 
Castel Ravender?” “No, sir,” says I, “I 
won’t murder forty-four people to humour 
you, but I'll shoot you to save them.” After 
that, he was quiet, and stood shivering a little 
way off, until I named him to go over the 
side. 

The Long-boat being cast off, the Surf-boat 
was soon filled. There only remained aboard 
the Golden Mary, John Mullion the man 
who had kept on burning the blue-lights (and 
who had lighted every new one at every old 
one before it went out, as quietly as if he had 
been at an illumination) ; John Steadiman; 
and myself. I hurried those two into the 
Surf-boat, called to them to keep off, and 
waited with a grateful and relieved heart for 
the Long-boat to come and take me in, if she 
could. I looked at my watch, and it showed 
me, by the blue-light, ten minutes past two. 
They lost no time. As soon as she was near 
enough, I swung myself in to her, and called 
to the men, “ With a will, lads! She’s reel- 
ing!” We were not an inch too far out of 
the inner vortex of her going down, when, by 
the blue-light which John Mullion still burnt 
in the bow of the Surf-boat, we saw her 
lurch, and plunge to the bottom head-fore- 
most. The child cried, weeping wildly, “O 
the dear Golden Mary! look at her! 
Save her! Save the poor Golden Mary!” 
And then the light burnt out, and the black 
dome seemed to come down upon us, 

I suppose if we had all stood a-top of a 
mountain, and seen the whole remainder of 
the world sink away from under us, we could 
hardly have felt more shocked and solitary 
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than we did when we knew we were alone 
on the wide ocean, and that the beautiful 
ship in which most of us had been securely 
asleep within half an hour was gone for ever. 
There was an awful silence in our boat, and 
such a kind of palsy on the rowers and the 
man at the rudder, that I felt they were 
scarcely keeping her before the sea. I spoke 
out then, and said, “Let every one here thank 
the Lord for our preservation!” All the 
voices answered (even the child’s), “We thank 
the Lord!” I then said the Lord’s Prayer, 
and all hands said it after me with a solemn 
murmuring. Then I gave the word “Cheerily, 
O men, Cherrily!” and I felt that they were 
handling the boat again as a boat ought to be 
handled. 

The Surf-boat now burnt another blue- 
light to show us where they were, and we 
made for her, and laid ourselves as nearly 
alongside of her as we dared. I had always 
kept my boats with a coil or two of good 
stout stuff in each of them, so both boats 
had a rope at hand. We made a shift, with 
much labor and trouble, to get near 
enough to one another to divide the blue- 
lights (they were no use after that night, for 
the sea-water soon got at them), and to get a 
tow-rope out between us. All night long we 


kept together, sometimes obliged to cast off 
the rope, and sometimes getting it out again, 
and all of us wearying for the morning—which 
appeared so long in coming that old Mr, Rarx 


screamed out, in spite of his fears of me, 
“The world is drawing to an end, and the 
sun will never rise any more!” 

When the day broke, I found that we were 
all huddled together in a miserable manner. 
We were deep in the water ; being, as I found 
on mustering, thirty-one in number, or at 
least six too many. In the Surf-boat they 
were fourteen in number, being at least four 
too many. The first thing I did, was to get my- 
self passed to the rudder—which I took from 
that time—and to get Mrs, Atherfield, her 
child, and Miss Coleshaw, passed on to sit 
next me. As to old Mr. Rarx, I put him in 
the bow, as far from us asI could. And I put 
some of the best men near us, in order that if 
I should drop, there might be a skilful hand 
ready to take the helm. 

The sea moderating as the sun came 
up, though the sky was cloudy and wild, we 
spoke the other boat, to know what stores 
they had, and to overhaul what we had. I 
had a@ compass in m rs a small tele- 
scope, a double-barrelled pistol, a knife, and a 
fire-box and matches. ost of my men had 
knives, and some had a little tobacco : some, a 
pipe as well, We had a mug among us, and 
an iron-spoon. As to provisions, there were 
in my boat two bags of biscuit, one piece of 
raw beef, one piece of raw pork, a bag of 
coffee, roasted but not ground (thrown in, I 
imagine, by mistake, for something else), two 
small casks of water, and about half-a-gallon 
of rum in a keg. The Surf-boat, having 
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rather more rum than we, and fewer to drink 
it, gave us, as I estimated, another quart into 
our keg. In return, we gave them three 
double-handfuls of coffee, tied up in a piece of 
a handkerchief; they reported that they had 
aboard besides, a bag of biscuit, a piece of beef, 
a small cask of water, a small box of lemons, 
and a Dutch cheese. It took a long time 
to make these exchanges, and they were not 
made without risk to both parties ; the sea 
running quite high enough to make our 
approaching near to one another very hazard- 
ous. In the bundle with the coffee, I con- 
veyed to John Steadiman (who had a ship’s 
compass with him), a paper written in 
pencil, and torn from my pocket-book, con- 
taining the course I meant to steer, in the 
hope of making land, or being picked up by 
some vessel—I say in the hope, though I had 
little hope of either deliverance. I then 
sang out to him, so as all might hear, that if 
we two boats could live or die together, we 
would ; but, that if we should be parted by 
the weather, and join company no more, they 
should have our prayers and blessings, and 
we asked for theirs. We then gave them 
three cheers, which they returned, and I saw 
the men’s heads droop in both boats as they 
fell to their oars again. 

These arrangements had occupied the gene- 
ral attention advantageously for all, though 
(as I expressed in the last sentence) they 
ended in a sorrowful feeling. I now said a 
few words to my fellow-voyagers on the sub- 
ject of the small stock of food on which our 
lives depended if they were preserved from 
the great deep, and on the rigid necessity of 
our eking it out in the most frugal manner. 
One and all replied that whatever allowance 
I thought best to lay down should be strictly 
kept to. We made a pair of scales out of a 
thin scrap of iron-plating and some twine, 
and I got together for weights such of the 
heaviest buttons among us as I calculated 
made up some fraction over two ounces. This 
was the allowance of solid food served out 
once a-day to each, from that time to the end; 
with the addition of a coffee-berry, or some- 
times half a one, when the weather was very 
fair, for breakfast. We had nothing else 
whatever, but half a pint of water each Y an 
day, and sometimes, when we were coldest 
and weakest, a teaspoonful of rum each, 
served out as a dram. I know how learnedl 
it can be shown that rum is poison, but 
also know that in this case, as in all similar 
cases I have ever read of—which are nume- 
rous—no words can express the comfort and 
support derived from it. Nor have I the 
least doubt that it saved the lives of far 
more than half our number. Having men- 
tioned half a pint of water as our daily 
allowance, I ought to observe that sometimes 
we had less, and sometimes we had more ; for, 
much rain fell, and we caught it in a canvas 
stretched for the purpose. 

Thus, at that tempestuous time of the 
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year, and in that tempestuous part of the 
world, we shipwrecked people rose and fell 
with the waves. It is not my intention 
to relate (if I can avoid it), such circum- 
stances appertaining to our doleful condition 
as have been better told in many other narra- 
tives of the kind than I can be expected to tell 
them. I will only note, in so many passing 
words, that day after day and night after 
night, we received the sea upon our backs to 
prevent it from swamping the boat; that 
one party was always kept baling, and that 
every hat and cap among us soon got worn 
out, though patched up fifty times, as the 
only vessels we had for that service; that 
another party lay down in the bottom of the 
boat, while a third rowed ; and that we were 
soon all in boils and blisters and rags. 

The other boat was a source of such 
anxious interest to all of us that I used to 
wonder whether, if we were saved, the time 
could ever come when the survivors in this 
boat of ours could be at all indifferent to the 
fortunes of the survivors in that. We got out 
a tow-rope whenever the weather permitted, 
but that did not often happen, and how we 
two parties kept within the same horizon, as 
we did, He, who mercifully permitted it to 
be so for our consolation, only knows. I 
never shall forget the looks with which, when 
the morning light came, we used to gaze 
about us over the stormy waters, for the other 
boat. We once parted company for seventy- 
two hours, and we believed them to have 
gone down, as they did us. The joy on both 
sides when we came within view of one 
another again, had something in a man- 
ner Divine in it; each was so forgetful of 
individual suffering, in tears of delight 
= sympathy for the people in the other 

at. 


Ihave been wanting to get round to the 
individual or personal part of my subject, as 
I call it, and the foregoing incident puts me 
in the right way. The patience and good 
disposition aboard of us, was wonderful. I 
was not surprised by it in the women ; for, all 
men born of women know what great 
qualities they will show when men will fail ; 
but, I own I was a little surprised by it in some 
of the men. Among one-and-thirty people 
assembled at the best of times, there will 
usually, I should say, be two or three un- 
certain tempers. I knew that I had more 
than one rough temper with me among my 
own people, for I had chosen those for the 
Long-boat that I might have them under my 
eye. But, they softened under their misery, 
and were as considerate of the ladies, and as 
compassionate of the child, as the best among 
us, or among men—they could not have been 
more so. I heard scarcely any complaining. 
The party lying down would moan a good 
deal in their sleep, and I would often notice 
a man—not always the same man, it is to be 
understood, but nearly all of them at one 
time or other—sitting moaning at his oar, or 
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in his place, as he looked mistily over the 
sea. When it happened to be long before I 
could catch his eye, he would go on moaning 
all the time in the dismallest manner; but, 
when our looks met, he would brighten and 
leave off. I almost always got the impres- 
sion that he did not know what sound he had 
been making, but that he thought he had 
been humming a tune. 

Our sufferings from cold and wet were far 
greater than our sufferings from hunger. 
We managed to keep the child warm ; but, I 
doubt if any one else among us ever was 
warm for five minutes together; and the 
shivering, and the chattering of teeth, were 
sad to hear. The child cried a little at first 
for her lost playfellow, The Golden Mary ; 
but hardly ever whimpered afterwards ; and 
when the state of the weather made it pos- 
sible, she used now and then to be held up in 
the arms of some of us, to look over the sea 
for John Steadiman’s boat. I see the golden 
hair and the innocent face now, between me 
and the driving clouds, like an Angel going 
to fly away. 

It had happened on the second day, towards 
night, that Mrs. Atherfield, in getting Little 
Lucy to sleep, sang her a song. She had a 
soft, melodious voice, and, when she had 
finished it, our people up and begged for 
another. She sang them another, and 
after it had fallen dark ended with the 
Evening Hymn. From that time, whenever 
anything could be heard above the sea and 
wind, and while she had any voice left, nothin 
would serve the people but that she shoul 
sing at sunset. She always did, and always 
ended with the Evening Hymn. We mostly 
took up the last line, and shed tears when it 
was done, but not miserably. We had 
a prayer night and morning, also, when the 
weather allowed of it. 

Twelve nights and eleven days we had been 
driving in the boat, when old Mr. Rarx began 
to be delirious, and to cry out to me to throw 
the gold overboard or it would sink us, and 
we should all be lost. For days past the child 
had been declining, and that was the great 
cause of his wildness. He had been over and 
over again shrieking out to me to give her 
all the remaining meat, to give her all the 
remaining rum, to save her at any cost, or we 
should all be ruined. At this time, she lay in 
her mother’s arms at my feet. One of her 
little hands was almost always — 
about her mother’s neck or chin. I h 
watched the wasting of the little hand, and I 
knew it was nearly over. 

The old man’s cries were so discordant 
with the mother’s love and submission, that 
I called out to him in an angry voice, unless 
he held his peace on the instant, I would 
order him to be knocked on the head and 
thrown overboard. He was mute then, until 
the child died, very peacefully, an hour after- 
wards: which was known to all in the boat 
by the mother’s breaking out into lamentations 
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for the first time since the wreck—for, she 
had great fortitude and constancy, though 
she was a little gentle woman. Old Mr. 
Rarx then became quite ungovernable, tear- 
ing what rags he had on him, raging in im- 
precations, and calling to me that if I had 
thrown the gold overboard (always the gold 
with him!) I might have saved the child, 
“And now,” says he, in a terrible voice, 
“we shall founder, and all go to the 
Devil, for our sins will sink us, when we have 
no innocent child to bear us up!” We so 
discovered with amazement, that this old 
wretch had only cared for the life of the 
pretty little creature dear to all of us, because 
of the influence he superstitiously hoped she 
might have in preserving him! Altogether 
it was too much for the smith or armourer, 
who was sitting next the old man, to bear. 
He took him by the throat and rolled him 
under the thwarts, where he lay still enough 
for hours afterwards. 

All that thirteenth night, Miss Coleshaw, 
lying across my knees as I kept the helm, 
comforted and supported the poor mother. 
Her child, covered with a pea-jacket of mine, 
lay in her lap. It troubled me all night to 
think that there was no Prayer-Book among 
us, and that I could remember but very few 
of the exact words of the burial service. 
When I stood up at broad day, all knew 
what was going to be done, and I noticed 
that my poor fellows made the motion of 
uncovering their heads, though their heads 
had been stark bare to the sky and sea for 
many a weary hour. There was a long heavy | 
swell on, but otherwise it was a fair morning, 
and there were broad fields of sunlight on the 
waves in the east. I said no more than this, 
“Tam the Resurrection and the Life, saith 
the Lord. He raised the daughter of Jairus 
the ruler, and said she was not dead but 
slept. He raised the widow’s son. He arose 
himself, and was seen of many. He loved: 
little children, saying Suffer them to come | 
unto me and rebuke them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven. In His name, m 
friends, and committed to His merciful good- 
ness!” With those words I laid my rough 
face softly on the placid little forehead, and 
buried the Golden Lucy in the grave of the 
Golden Mary. 

Having had it on my mind to relate the end 
of this dear little child, I have omitted 
something from its exact place, which I will 
supply here. It will come quite as well here 
as anywhere else, 

Foreseeing that if the boat lived through 
the stormy weather, the time must come, and 
soon come, when we should have absolutely 
no morsel to eat, I had one momentous 
point often in my thoughts. Although I had, 
years before that, fully satisfied myself that 
the instances in which human beings in the 
last distress have fed upon each other, are 
exceedingly few, and have very seldom indeed 
(if ever) occurred when the people in distress, 
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however dreadful their extremity, have been 
accustomed to moderate forbearance and 
restraint—I say, though I had, long before, 
= satisfied my mind on this topic, I felt 

oubtful whether there might not have been 
in former cases some harm and danger from 
keeping it out of sight and pretending not to 
think of it. I felt doubtful whether some 
minds, growing weak with fasting and expo- 
sure, and having such a terrific idea to dwell 
upon in secret, might not magnify it until it 
got to have an awful attraction about it. 
This was not a new thought of mine, for it 
had grown out of my reading. However, it 
came over me stronger than it had ever 
done before—as it had reason for doing 
—in the boat, and on the fourth day 
decided that I would bring out into the 
light that unformed fear which must have 
been more or less darkly in every brain 
among us. Therefore, as a means of beguiling 
the time and inspiring hope, I gave them the 
best summary in my power of Bligh’s voyage 
of more than three thousand miles, in an 
open boat, after the Mutiny of the Bounty, 
and of the wonderful preservation of that 
boat’s crew. They listened throughout with 
great interest, and I concluded by telling 
them, that, in my opinion, the happiest 
circumstance in the whole narrative was, 
that Bligh, who was no delicate man 
either, had solemnly placed it on re- 
cord therein that he was sure and certain 
that under no conceivable circumstances 
whatever, would that: emaciated party who 
had gone through all the pains of famine, have 
I cannot describe 
the visible relief which this spread through 
the boat, and how the tears stood in every 
eye. From that time I was as well convinced 
as Bligh himself that there was no danger, 
and that this phantom, at any rate, did not 
haunt us. 

Now, it was a part of Bligh’s experience 
that when the people in his boat were most 
cast down, nothing did them so much good as 
hearing a story told by one of their number. 
When I mentioned that, I saw that it struck 
the general attention as much as it did my 
own, for I had not thought of it until I came 
to it in my summary. ‘This was on the day 
after Mrs. Atherfield first sang to us. I pro- 
posed that whenever the weather would 
permit, we should have a story two hours 
after dinner (I always issued the allowance I 
have mentioned, at one o'clock and called it 
by that name), as well as our song at sunset, 
The proposal was received with a cheerful 
satisfaction that warmed my heart within 
me ;.and I do not say too much when I say 
that those two periods in the four-and-twenty 
hours were expected with positive pleasure, 
and were really enjoyed, by all hands, 
Spectres as we soon were in our bodily 
wasting, our imaginations did not perish like 
the gross flesh upon our bones. Music and 
Adventure, two of the great gifts of Provi- 
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dence to mankind, could charm us long after 
that was lost. 

The wind was almost always against us after 
the second day ; and for many days together 
we could not nearly hold our own. We had 
all varieties of bad weather. We had rain, 
hail, snow, wind, mist, thunder and lightning. 
Still the boats lived through the heavy seas, 
and still we perishing people rose and fell 
with the great waves. 

Sixteen nights and fifteen days, twenty 
nights and nineteen days, twenty-four nights 
and twenty-three days. So the time went on. 
Disheartening as I knew that our progress, 
or want of progress, must be, I never deceived 
them as to my calculations of it. In the first 
place, I felt that we were all too near eter- 
nity for deceit ; in the second place, I knew 
that if I failed, or died, the man who followed 
me must have a knowledge of the true state 
of things to begin upon. When I told them 


at noon, what I reckoned we had made or | 


lost, they generally received what I said, in 
a tranquil and resigned manner, and always 
gratefully towards me. It was not unusual 
at any time of the day for some one to burst 
out weeping loudly without any new cause, 
and, when the burst was over, to calm down 
a little better than before. I had seen ex- 
actly the same thing in a house of mourning, 

During the whole of this time, old Mr. 
Rarx had had his fits of calling out to me to 
throw the gold (always the gold !) overboard, 
and of heaping violent reproaches upon me 
for not having saved the child; but, now, 
the food being all gone, and I having nothing 
left to serve out but a bit of coffee-berry 
now and then, he began to be too weak to 
do this, and consequently fell silent. Mrs. 
Atherfield and Miss Coleshaw generally 
lay, each with an arm across one of my 
knees, and her head upon it. They never 
complained at all. Up to the time of her 
child’s death, Mrs. Atherfield had bound 
up her own beautiful hair every day ; and I 
took particular notice that this was always 
before she sang her song at night, when 
every one looked at her. But, she never did 
it after the loss of her darling ; and it would 
have been now all tangled with dirt and 
wet, but that Miss Coleshaw was careful of 
it long after she was herself, and would 
sometimes smooth it down with her weak 
thin hands, 

We were past mustering astory now ; but, 
one day, at about this period, I reverted to 
the superstition of old Mr. Rarx, concerning 
the Golden Lucy, and told them that nothing 
vanished from the eye of God, though much 
might pass away from the eyes of men. 
“We were all of us,” says I, “children once ; 
and our baby feet have strolled in green 
woods ashore; and our baby hands have 
gathered flowers in gardens, where the birds 
were singing. The children that we were, 
are not lost to the great knowledge of our 
Creator. Those innocent creatures will 
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appear with us before Him, and plead for us. 

at we were in the best time of our gene- 
rous youth will arise and go with us too. 
The purest part of our lives will not desert 
us at the pass to which all of us here 
present are gliding. What we were then, 
will be as much in existence before Him, 
as what we are now.” They were no less 
comforted by this consideration, than I was 
myself ; and Miss Coleshaw, drawing my ear 
nearer to her lips, said, “Captain Ravender, 
I was on my way to marry a disgraced and 
broken man, whom I dearly loved when he 
was honorable and good. Your words seem 
to have come out of my own poor heart.” 
She pressed my hand upon it, smiling. 

Twenty-seven nights and twenty-six days. 
We were in no want of rain-water, but we 
had nothing else. And yet, even now, I 
never turned my eyes upon a waking face 
but it tried to brighten before mine. O! 
what a thing it is, in a time of danger, 
and in the presence of death, the shining 
of a face upon a face! I have hear 
it broached that orders should be given in 
great new ships by electric telegraph. I 
admire machinery as much as any man, and 
am as thankful to it as any man can be for 
what it does for us. But, it will never be a 
substitute for the face of a man, with his soul 
in it, encouraging another man to be brave 
and true. Never try it for that. It will 
break down like a straw. 

I now began to remark certain changes in 
myself which I did not like. They caused 
me much disquiet. I often saw the Golden 
Lucy in the air above the boat. I often saw 
her I have spoken of before, sitting beside 
me. I saw the Golden Mary go down as she 
really had gone down, twenty times in a day. 
And yet the sea was mostly, to my thinking, 
not sea neither, but moving country and 
extraordinary mountainous regions, the like 
of which have never been beheld. I felt it time 
to leave my last words regarding John Steadi- 
man,in case any lips should last out to repeat 
them to any living ears. I said that John 
had told me (as he had on deck) that he had 
sung out “Breakers ahead!” the instant 
they were audible, and had tried to wear 
ship, but she struck before it could be done. 
(His cry, I dare say, had made my dream.) 
I said that the circumstances were altogether 
without warning and out of any course that 
could have been guarded against; that 
the same loss would have happened if I 
had been in charge; and that John was 
not to blame, but from first to last had 
done his duty nobly, like the man he 
was. I tried to write it down in my pocket- 
book, but could make no words, though I 
knew what the words were that I wanted to 
make, When it had come to that, her 
hands—though she was dead so long—laid 
me down gently in the bottom of the boat, 
and she and the Golden Lucy swung me to 
sleep. 
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All that follows, was written by John Steadiman, Chief Mate: 


On the twenty-sixth day after the founder- 
ing of the Golden Mary at sea, I, John Steadi- 
man, was sitting in my place in the stern- 
sheets of the Surf-boat, with just sense 
enough left in me to steer—that is to say, 
with my eyes strained, wide-awake, over the 
bows of the boat, and my brains fast asleep and 
dreaming—when I was roused upon a sudden 
by our second mate, Mr. William Rames. 

“Let me take a spell in your place,” says 
he. “And look you out for the Long-boat, 
astern. The last time she rose on the crest 
of a wave, I thought I made out a signal 
flying aboard her.” 

We shifted our places, clumsily and slowly 
enough, for we were both of us weak and 
dazed with wet, cold, and hunger. I waited 
some time, watching the heavy rollers astern, 
before the Long-boat rose a-top of one of 
them at the same time with us. At last, she 
was heaved up for a moment well in view, 
and there, sure enough, was the signal flying 
aboard of her—a strip of rag of some sort, 
rigged to an oar, and hoisted in her bows. 

“What does it mean?” says Rames to me 
in a quavering, trembling sort of voice. Do 
they signal a sail in sight ?” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake!” says I, clapping 
my hand over his mouth. “Don’t let the 


people hear you. They’ll all go mad together 
if we mislead them about that signal. Wait 
a bit, till I have another look at it.” 

I held on by him, for he had set me all of 
a tremble with his notion of a sail in sight, 


and watched for the Long-boat again. Up 
she rose on the top of another roller. I made 
out the signal clearly, that second time, and 
saw that it was rigged half-mast high. 

“ Rames,” says I, “it’s a signal of distress, 
Pass the word forward to keep her before 
the sea, and no more. We must get the 
Long-boat within hailing distance of us, as 
soon as possible.” 

I dropped down into my old place at the 
tiller without another word—for the thought 
went through me like a knife that something 
had happened to Captain Ravender. I should 
consider myself unworthy to write another 
line of this statement, if I had not made u 
my mind to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth—and I must, 
therefore, confess plainly that now, for the 
first time, my heart sank within me. This 
weakness on my part was produced in some 
degree, as I take it, by the exhausting effects of 
previous anxiety and grief. 

Our provisions—if I may give that name 
to what we had left—were reduced to the 
rind of one lemon and about a couple of 
handsfull of coffee-berries. Besides these 

eat distresses, caused by the death, the 

ger, and the suffering among my crew 
and passengers, I had had a little distress of 
my own to shake me still more, in the death 


of the child whom I had got to be very fond 
of on the voyage out—so fond that I was 
secretly a little jealous of her being taken in 
the Long-boat instead of mine when the 
ship foundered. It used to be a great com- 
fort to me, andI think to those with me 
also, after we had seen the last of the Golden 
Mary, to see the Golden Lucy, held up by the 
men in the Long-boat, when the weather al- 
lowed it, as the best and brightest sight they 
had to show. She looked, at the distance we 
saw her from, almost like a little white bird in 
theair. To miss her for the first time, when 
the weather lulled a little again, and we all 
looked out for our white bird and looked 
in vain, was a sore disappointment. To 
see the men’s heads bowed down and the 
captain’s hand pointing into the sea when we 
hailed the Long-boat, a few days after, gave 
me as heavy a shock and as sharp a pang of 
heartache to bear as ever I remember suffer- 
ing in all my life. I only mention these 
things to show that if I did give way a little 
at first, under the dread that our captain 
was lost to us, it was not without having 
been a good deal shaken beforehand by more 
trials of one sort or another than often fall 
to one man’s share. 

I had got over the choking in my throat with 
the help of a drop of water, and had steadied 
my mind again so as to be prepared against 
the worst, when I heard the hail (Lord help 
the poor fellows, how weak it sounded !)— 

“ Surf-boat, ahoy !” 

I looked up, and there were our com- 
panions in misfortune tossing abreast of us ; 
not so near that we could make out the 
features of any of them, but near enough, 
with some exertion for people in our con- 
dition, to make their voices heard in the 
intervals when the wind was weakest. 

I answered the hail, and waited a bit, and 
heard nothing, and then sung out the cap- 
tain’s name. The voice that replied did not 
sound like his ; the words that reached us were: 

“ Chief-mate wanted on board !” 

Every man of my crew knew what that 
meant as well as I did. As second officer in 


P| command, there could be but one reason for 


wanting me on board the Long-boat. A 

roan went all round us, and my men looked 

rkly in each other’s faces, and whispered 
under their breaths : 

“The captain is dead !” 

I commanded them to be silent, and not to 
make too sure of bad news, at such a pass as 
things had now come to with us. Then, 
hailing the Long-boat, I signified that I was 
ready to go on board when the weather 
would let me—stopped a bit to draw a good 
long breath—and then called out as loud as I 
ai the dreadful question— 

“Ts the captain dead ?” 

The black figures of three or four men in 
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the after-part of the Long-boat all stooped 
down together as my voice reached them. | 
They were lost to view for about a minute ; | 
then appeared again—one man among them 
was held up on his feet by the rest, and | 


he hailed back the blessed words (a very 
faint hope went a very long way with people 
in our desperate situation) : 

“ Not yet!” 

The relief felt by me, and by all with me, 
when we knew that our captain, though un- 
fitted for duty, was not lost to us, it is not 
in words—at least, not in such words as a 
man like me can command—to express. I 
did my best to cheer the men by telling them 
what a good sign it was that we were not as 
badly off yet as we had feared; and then 
communicated what instructions I had to 
give, to William Rames, who was to be left in 
command in my place when I took charge of 
the Long-boat. After that, there was nothing 
to be done, but to wait for the chance of the 
wind dropping at sunset, and the sea going 
down afterwards, so as to enable our weak 
crews to lay the two boats alongside of each 
other, without undue risk—or, to put it 
plainer, without saddling ourselves with the 
necessity for ~ extraordinary exertion of 
strength or skill. Both the one and the 
other had now been starved out of us for 
days and days together. 

At sunset the wind suddenly dropped, but 
the sea, which had been running high for so 
long a time past, took hours after that before 
it showed any signs of getting to rest. The 
moon was shining, the sky was wonderfully 
clear, and it could not have been, according 
to my calculations, far off midnight, when the 
long, slow, regular swell of the calming ocean 
fairly set in, and I took the responsibility of 
lessening the distance between the Long-boat 
and ourselves. 

It was, I dare say, a delusion of mine ; but 
I thought I had never seen the moon shine 
so white and ghastly anywhere, either at sea 
or on land, as she shone that night while we 
were approaching our companions in misery. 
When there was not much more than a boat’s 
length between us, and the white light 
streamed cold and clear over all our faces, 
both crews rested on their oars with one 
great shudder, and stared over the gunwale 
of either boat, panic-stricken at the first sight 
of each other. 

“ Any lives lost among you?” I asked, in 
the midst of that frightful silence. 

The men in the Long-boat, huddled together 
like sheep at the sound of my voice. 

“None yet, but the child, thanks be to 
God !” answered one among them. 

And at the sound of his voice, all my men 
shrank together like the men in the Long- 
boat. Iwas afraid to let the horror produced by 
our first meeting at close quarters after the 
dreadful changes that wet, cold, and famine 
had produced, last one moment longer than 
could be helped ; so, without giving time for 
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anymore questions and answers, I commanded 
the men to lay the two boats close alongside 
of each other. When I rose up and com- 
mitted the tiller to the hands of Rames, all my 
poor fellows raised their white faces implor- 
ingly to mine. “Don’t leave us, sir,” the 
said, “don’t leave us.” “TI leave you,” says I, 
“under the command and the guidance of 
Mr. William Rames, as good a sailor as I am, 
and as trusty and kind a man as ever step- 
ped. Do your duty by him, as you have done 
it by me; and, remember, to the last, that 
while there is life there is hope. God bless 
and help you all!” With those words, I 
collected what strength I had left, caught at 
two arms that were held out to me, and so 
got from the stern-sheets of one boat into the 
stern-sheets of the other. 

“Mind where you step, sir,” whispered 
one of the men who had helped me into the 
Long-boat. I looked down as he spoke. 
Three figures were huddled up below me, 
with the moonshine falling on them in ragged 
streaks through the gaps between the men 
standing or sitting above them. The first 
face I made out was the face of Miss 
Coleshaw, her eyes were wide open, and fixed 
on me. She seemed still to keep her 
senses, and, by the alternate parting and 
closing of her lips, to be trying to speak, but 
I could not hear that she uttered a single 
word. On her shoulder rested the head of 
Mrs. Atherfield. The mother of our poor 
little Golden Lucy must, I think, have been 
dreaming of the child she had lost ; for there 
was a faint smile just ruffling the white still- 
ness of her face, when I first saw it turned 
upward, with peaceful closed eyes towards the 
heavens. From her, I looked down a little, 
and there, with his head on her lap,and with 
one of her hands resting tenderly on his 
cheek—there lay the Captain, to whose help 
and guidance, up tothis miserable time, we had 
never looked in vain,—there, worn out at last 
in our service, and for our sakes, lay the best 
and bravest man of all our company. I stole 
my hand in gently through his clothes and 
laid it on his heart, and felt a little feeble 
warmth over it, though my cold, dulled, 
touch could not detect even the faintest beat- 
ing. The two men in the stern-sheets with 
me, noticing what I was doing—knowing 
I loved him like a brother—and seeing, T 
suppose, more distress in my face than I 
myself was conscious of its showing, lost 
command over themselves altogether, and 
burst into a piteous moaning, sobbing lamen- 
tation over him. One of the two drew aside 
a jacket from his feet, and showed me that 
they were bare, except where a wet, ragged 
strip of stocking still clung to one of them. 
When the ship struck the Iceberg, he had 
run on deck, leaving his shoes in his cabin. 
All through the voyage in the boat his 
feet had been unprotected; and not 
a soul had discovered it until he dropped! 
As long as he could keep his eyes open, the 
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very look of them had cheered the men, and 
comforted and upheld the women. Not one 
living creature in the boat, with any sense 
about him, but had felt the good influence of 
that brave man in one way or another. Not 
one but had heard him, over and over aguin, 
give the credit to others which was due only 
to himself; praising this man for patience, 
and thanking that man for help, when the 
patience and the help had really and truly, 
as to the best part of both, come only from 
him. All this, and much more, I heard 
pouring confusedly from the men’s lips while 
they crouched down, sobbing and crying 
over their commander, and wrapping the 
jacket as warmly and tenderly as they could 
over his cold feet. It went to my heart to 
check them ; but I knew that. if this lament- 
ing spirit spread any further, all chance of 
keeping alight any last sparks of hope and 
resolution among the boat’s company would 
be lost for ever. Accordingly I sent them to 
their places, spoke a few encouraging words 
to the men forward, promising to serve out, 
when the morning came, as much as I dared 
of any eatable thing left in the lockers ; 
called to Rames, in my old boat, to kee 
as near us as he safely could; drew the 
garments and coverings of the two poor 
suffering women more closely about them ; 
and, with a secret prayer to be directed 
for the best in bearing the awful respon- 
sibility now laid on my shoulders, took my 
Captain’s vacant place at the helm of the 
Long-boat. 
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This, as well as I can tell it, is the full and 
true account of how I came to be placed in 
charge of the lost passengers and crew of The 
Golden Mary, on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh day after the ship struck the Iceberg, 
and foundered at sea. 

Before I go on to relate what happened 
after the two boats were under my command, 
I will stop a little here, for the purpose of add- 
ing some pages of writing to the present nar- 
rative, without which it would not be, in my 
humble estimation, complete. I allude to 
some little record of the means by which 
—before famine and suffering dulled our 
ears and silenced our tongues—we shortened 
the weary hours, and helped each other to 
forget, for a while, the dangers that encom- 
passed us. The stories to which Captain 
Ravender has referred, as having been re- 
lated by the people in his boat, were matched 
by other stories, related by the people in 
my boat ; and, in both cases, as I well know, 
the good effect of our following, in this 
matter, the example of Bligh and his men, 
when they were adrift like us, was of unspeak- 
able importance in keeping up our spirits, 


p | and, by consequence, in giving us the courage 


which was necessary, under Providence, to 
the preservation of our lives. I shall there- 
fore ask permission, before proceeding to the 
account of our Deliverance, to reproduce in this 
place three or four of the most noteworthy of 
the stories which circulated among us. Some, 
I give from my remembrance ; some, which I 
| did not hear, from the remembrance of others, 
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E come from Ashbrooke. (it was 
the Armourer who spun this yarn.) Dear 
me! how many years back is that? Twenty 
years ago it must be now—long before I ever 
thought of going to sea—before I let ram- 
bling notions get into my head—when I 
used to walk up the street singing, and 
thinking of the time when I should come to 
have a forge of my own. 

It was a pretty sight to look down Ash- 
brooke, especially on a fine summer’s day, 
when the sun was out. Why, I’ve been told 
painters would come from miles off, purposely 
to put it down on paper, and you’d see them 
at turnings of the road, and under trees 
working away like bees. And no wonder; 
for I have seen pictures enough in my day, 
but none to go near that. I’ve often wished 
I could handle a brush like some of those 

ople—just enough, you know, to make a 
ittle picture of it for myself, to bring about 
with me, and hang up over my hammock. 
For that matter, [ am looking at it this 
moment, standing, as it might be, at the 
corner of the road, looking down the slope. 
There was the old church, just here on the 


right, with a slanting roof running to the 
ground, almost. You might walk round it 
|for a month and not see a bare stone, the 
| moss grew so thick all over it. It was very 
pleasant of Sundays, standing by and seeing 
the village folk trooping out of the porch, 
and hearing the organ-music playing away 
inside! Then, going down the hill, a little 
further on, you met queer, old-fashioned 
houses, with great shingle roofs. Beyond 
that, again, was a puzzling bit of building, 
like the half of a church-window, standing up 
quite stiff by itself. They used to say there 
had once been an abbey or nunnery in these 
parts, full of clergymen and clergywomen, in 
the old papist times, of course; and there 
were little bits of it sticking up all over 
the place. Then more old houses (How 
the moss did grow, to be sure !), until you 
passed by the Joyful Heart Inn, where 
every traveller pulled up to refresh himself 
and his nag, Many is the pleasant hour 
I’ve spent in the Joyful Heart, sitting in 
the cool porch with the ivy hanging down 
overhead, or by the great fireplace in the 
‘sanded kitchen, 


| 
| 
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There was a sort of open place in front of 
the Joyful Heart, with a market-cross in the 
middle, and a spring where the youn 
women used to come for water, and stan 
talking there, telling each other the news. 
The painters used to put them down too— 
spring and all; and I don’t wonder at their 
fancying them. For, when I was sitting that 
way in the porch, looking out at them, the 
red petticoats, and the queer jars, and the 
old cross, and the sun going down behind, 
made a kind of picture very pretty to 
look at. I’ve seen the same of it many a 
time in some of those places about the 
Spanish main, when the foreign women stood 
round about and carried their jars in the 
same fashion. Only there was no Joyful 
Heart. I always missed the Joyful Heart 
in such places. Neither was there the Great 
Forge just over the way, facing the Joyful 
Heart. I must put in a word here about 
the Forge, though I have been a long time 
coming round to the point. 

I never saw such a forge as that—never! 
It must have been another bit of the old 
Abbey—the great gate, most likely, for it 
was nothing but a huge, wide, archway. 
Very handsomely worked, though, and 
covered with moss like the rest. There was 
a little stone hutch at the top, that looked 
like a belfry. The bell was gone long ago, of 
course, but the rings were there, and the 
stauncheons, all soundly made—good work 
as I could have turned out myself. Some 
one had run up a bit of building at the back, 
which kept out the wind and made all snug, 
and there you had as handsome a forge as I 
ever came across. 

It was kept by a young man of the name 
of Whichelo—Will Whichelo. But he had 
another name besides that, and I think a 
better one. If you were to go askin 
through the village for one Will Whichelo, 
why, you would come back about as wise 
as you went; unless, indeed, you chanced 
upon the minister or the schoolmaster. No; 
but because he was always seen hard at his 
work, swinging his hammer with good-will, 
and stepping back at every stroke to get a 
better sweep—because he laid his wholesoul to 
the business—the Ashbrooke folk christened 
him Ding Dong Will. He was always singing 
and at his work. Many a nice young woman 
of the village would have been glad if Ding 
Dong Will had looked her way. But he never 
took heed of any of them, or was more than 
civil and gentle with them. 

“Look ye,” he would say, leaning on his 
great hammer, “are they the creatures for 
handling cold iron, or lifting the sledge? No, 
no!” and would take up his favourite stave 
of Hammer and anvil! hammer and anvil ! 
lads, yoho! 

I was but a youngster at that time, but had 
a great hankering after the iron business. I 
would be nothing else, I told my father, who 
wanted to send me up to London to learn 
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accounts. I was always dropping down there, 
and would stay half the day, leaning against 
the arch and watching the forging. Coming 
along of a night, I used to get quite cheerful 
when I saw the blaze of the furnace, and the 
chinking of the iron was the finest music for 
me I ever heard—finer than the organ tunes 
even. Sometimes a dusty rider would come 
galloping in, and pull up sharp at the Forge ; 
he had cast a shoe on the road, and Ding 
Dong Will would come out and take the 
horse’s measure. Then the village folk would 
get standing round, in twos and threes, all of 
them eyeing over the horse and the rider, 
too. Then he would get upon his nag once 
more, and the little crowd would open, and 
he ride away harder than he came, Ding 
Dong Will, with his hammer over his shoulder, 
looking after him till he got to the turn of 
the hill. 

At last, my father came round and gave up 
making me a clerk—it would never have 
done—and Ding Dong Will, who had a liking 
for me, agreed to take me at the Forge. I 
soon got to use the big sledge fairly enough 
—nothing, of course, to Ding Dong Will; 
and so we worked away from morning till 
night, like two Jolly Millers. There was fine 
music at the Forge, when the two of us were 
at it. 

Ding Dong Will never went to the Joyful 
Heart ; he said he had no time to be idle; 
but I went pretty often—that is, when the 
day was done and work over—just to have a 
talk in the cool porch, and hear what com- 
pany was in the house. For, Miss Arthur— 
Mary Arthur—she that used to sit in the 
parlour and manage the house, was never 
very stand-off tome. But she had a reason 
of her own for that, as you will see. She 
was niece to old Joe Fenton, the landlord, 
who brought her down from London to keep 
things going. In short, she was as good as 
mistress there. Folks said she kept her 
head a little high ; but, to say truth, I never 
found her so, She had had her schooling 
up in London, and had learned manners with 
the best of them, so it was but nature she 
should be a stroke above the girls of the 
place. That was why they didn’t like her. 
About her looks? Ah! she was a beauty! 
Such hair—it went nigh down to her feet— 
and her eyes—why they shot fire like a pair 
of stars—and she had a way of shifting them 
back and forward, and taking your measure 
at every look, that made you feel quite un- 
easy. All the young fellows were by 
the ears about her, but she never heeded or 
encouraged them ; unless it might be that 
she had a leaning to one—and that was to 
Ding Dong Will opposite. No one thought 
of such a thing, she kept it so close ; but she 
might as well have had a leaning to a lump 
of cold iron. 

The way I came to suspect it was this. 
The old Forge, as I said, was just fronting the 
Joyful Heart ; and, every morning, as sure 
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as I came down to work, I used to see her 
sitting in the bow-window, behind the white 
curtain, working with her needle. There she 
would be all the morning, for at that time 
there was nothing doing down-stairs, and, 
every now and again, she would be taking a 
sly look over at the Forge where Ding Don 
Will was swinging his great sledge, anc 
trolling his Hammer and anvil! lads, yoho! 
He was well worth looking out at, was Ding 
Dong Will. I used to tell him, “Mary Arthur 
is making eyes at you yonder—have a care, 
Will.” And he would laugh loud, and say, 
“She may find better sport elsewhere, No 
sweethearts for me, lad. Hand the file. Sing 
Hammer and anvil, yoho !” 

I never saw so insensible a fellow, never. 
But her liking slipped out in more ways than 
that. Whenever I went in, she was always 
taking notice of me, and asking about myself. 
How was I getting on at the Forge? Did I 
like the business? Did we do much? What 
kind was he, the other—he with the curious 
name? Then she would laugh, and show her 
white teeth. 

At last, one Saturday evening I was sitting 
in the porch, looking at the children playing 
in the road, when I heard a step at the 
back, and there was Mary Arthur standing 
behind me. “Resting after the week ?” she said. 

“Yes, and a hard week we’ve had of it.” 

“Nothing doing at the Forge now, I sup- 
pose,” says she. (He had gone down to the 


green with the young fellows to throw the 
bar.) 

“No,” says I; “we've let the fire out, and 
will rest till Monday.” 

She stayed silent for a minute, and then 
—“Why does he—Whichelo I mean—keep 


shut up that way at home?” She was 
beating her hands impatiently together. 
“What does it all mean ? What do you make 
of it?” 

I stared, you may be sure, she spoke so 
sharply. 

“ Does he never go out and see the world— 
go to dances or merry-makings ?” 

“No,” said I; “ never.” 

“Well,” said she, “isn’t it odd ; how do you 
account for it ?” 

“ Well, it is odd,” I said. 

“ And he so young ?” 

All this while she was shifting her black 
eyes in a restless kind of way. 

“You should try,” says she, “and get him 
to mix more with the others, for your own 
sake as well as his.” 

I was going to tell her I was at him morn- 
ing, noon, and night, when the bell rang, and 
she tripped off. 

Ding Dong Will came into the Forge that 
night, fairly tired and done up. “Beat them 
as usual!” he said, as he flung himself down 
on the bench, 

“T knew you would,” I said. 

“But it was thirsty work: some drink, for 
Heaven’s sake !” 
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“There’s not a drop of malt in the house,” 
I said. 

“ Well, go over and fetch some.” 

Said I, “Go yourself. I tell you what, 
there’s a nice girl there always talking of 
you ; and, if you’ve anything of a man about 
you, you'll go over and speak her softly, and 
show her you’re not what she takes you for. 
Now, there’s my mind for you, Ding Dong 
Will.” 

“ Stuff,” says he, laughing ; “let her mind 
her own business, and leave me to my anvil, 
Pll not go.” 

“Ah! you're afraid,” said I—“ that’s it!” 

“ Afraid,” says he, starting up; “ you 
know I’m not—you know I’m not. Here, 
I'll go,” and made straight for the door. 
“Stop,” he said, turning round, “what did 
she say about taking me for a different sort 
of man ?” 

“ No matter now,” said I. “ When you come 
back.” 

It should have been a five minutes’ job, 
that fetching the malt, But, would you be- 
lieve it? he was close upon an hour about it, 
I knew well she had not been losing her 
time. When he came in, I began at once at 
him: “ Ah, ah!” said I, “didn’t I tell you? 
I knew it!” 

“Nonsense,” said he, with a foolish kind 
of laugh, “it was none of my fault. She 
kept me there with her talk, and I couldn’t 
get away.” 

“O, poor Ding Dong Will,” I said, “ You 
had better have stayed away, after all!” 

“Folly!” says he, laughing more foolishly 
still ; “you'll see if she gets me there again. 
Enough about her. There!” 

I saw he was uneasy in his mind, and so 
gave him no more trouble. But I needn’t 
have been so delicate with hira at all, for 
next day it was quite the other way. He 
never gave me peace or rest, sounding me 
and picking out of me what she had said of 
him. The man was clean gone from that 
hour. It’s always the way with those kind 
of men: when they are touched, they run off 
like a bit of melted metal. 

He got worse every day from that out. 
He was in and out of the Joyful Heart half 
his time, always on some excuse or other, 
and going lazily to his work, stopping every 
now and again to have a look at the white 
curtain over the way. It was a poor —— to 
see him—it was indeed; I was ashamed of 
him. At last he came to doing nothing at 
all, or next to nothing ; and the great hammer 
was laid by in a corner. 

Well, this went on, it might be for a month, 
and folks in the village began to talk and wink, 
and say, what onl come next, now that 
Ding Dong Will was caught at last. I tried 
to keep things going as well as I could, but 
it was of very little use. The business fell 
off ; and I never will forget the sinking feel 
I got when the riders began to go straight 
on through the village—past the old Forge— 
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and pull up at a new place, lately opened, 
beyond the church! After all they only did 
what was natural, and went where they 
would be best attended to. By-and-by I saw 
a change coming on Ding Dong Will—a 
very odd change. With all his foolishness, he 
had been in great spirits—always laughing— 
without much meaning to be sure ; but, still | 
as I say, in great spirits. But now, I saw! 
that he was turning quite another way, get- | 
ting quite a down-hearted, moping kind of | 
manner, I couldn’t well make out. He would 
come in of an evening—very rough and sulky 
—and sit down before the fire looking into 
the coals, and never open his mouth for 
hoursat atime. Then he would get up and | 
walk up and down, stamping and muttering | 
—nothing very holy, you may be sure. [| 
soon guessed—indeed, I heard as much in| 
the village—that she was drawing off a bit—| 
or else trying her play-acting upon him, 
for she was full of those kind of tricks. 
She was a very deep one, that Mary Arthur, | 
and it was a pity she ever came into the | 
place. She had a kind of up-and-down way | 
of treating him—one time being all smiles | 
and pleasantness, and next day like a lump | 
of ice,—pretending not to see him when he 
came in. She made him know his place 
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after his niece, he might as well have been 
cut out of a block of wood. 

One morning, just after breakfast, when 
he—Ding Dong Will—was sitting at the fire 
as usual, and not speaking a word, he turns 
round quite sharp upon me and says: 

“What is that young Jack doing all this 
time ? What do you say?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell,” I said, “unless it be 
fishing.” 

“Fishing!” said he, stamping down the 
coals with his great shoe, “like enough ! 
I’ve never heard much of the fish in these 
waters,” 

“Still he does go out with a rod,” I said ; 
“there’s nothing else here to amuse him, I 
suppose. But he goes on Monday.” 

“Look me in the face,” says he, catching 
me by the wrist, “ you don’t believe that he’s 
come only for that ?” 

“T can’t tell,” said I, “unless it is that he likes 
Mary Arthur’s company. She’s a nice girl!” 

“Ah!” said he, “I’ve been thinking so 
some time back—the false, hollow jade! 
This was at the bottom of all her tricks! But 
I tell you what,” said he, snatching his ham- 
mer, “let him look out, and not come in 
my way—I give him warning x 

With this he got a bit of iron upon the 
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—rolling her black eyes back and forward in | anvil and beat away at it like a wild man. 
every direction but his ; then he would come | Then he flung it down into a corner and, 
home raging and swearing. I often wondered | taking his hat, walked out with great 


what she could be at, or what was at the strides, I ran after him and took him by 
bottom of it all; and, I believe, I would) the arm, for I was in a desperate fright 


never have come at the truth if I didn’t hap- | 
pen one day to run up against a handsome- 
looking gentleman in a fisherman’s hat, just 
at the door of the Joyful Heart. They told 
me, inside, it was young Mr. Temple, of| 
Temple Court,—some ten miles off,—come | 
down to stop there for the fishing. 

There it was! That was the secret of all ! | 
He had been there nigh on a fortnight—| 
had come, mind you, for two or three 
days’ fishing; but the sport was so good | 
he really must stay a bit longer. Quite natural | 
—and, you may say, quite proper! I’m think- 
ing there was better sport going on in the 
parlour than ever he found in the river. 
Her head was nigh turned with it all, and 
I really believe she thought she was going 
to be Mistress of Temple Court before long 
— though how a young girl that had come 
down to London, and had seen a bit of life, | 
should be so short-seeing, is more than I} 
can fancy. She took the notion into her 
head—that was certain—and every soul in 
the place could see what she was at, except 
the poor blind creature at the Forge ; but 
even he had his eyes opened at last, for peo- 
ple now began to talk and whisper, and 
hope all was right up at the Joyful 
Heart. I heard that the minister had gone 
once to speak with her; but came out very 
red and angry. No doubt she had bidden 
him mind his own concerns, and not meddle 
with her, As to old Joe Fenton's looking 








lest he should do something wicked. But 
he put me back quietly. 

“See,” said he, “I give you a caution, 
don’t meddle with me. Mind 

I didn’t try and stop him ther, for he looked 
savage. But I followed a little behind. He 
made for the Joyful Heart ; and, just as he 
came under the porch, with his head down, 
and never heeding where he was going to, he 
ran full up against somebody, who, without 
much more ado, gave him back his own, and 
flung him right against the wall. 

“ Now then, young Hercules!” said a gay 
kind of voice—I knew it for Mr. Temple’s,— 
“now then, look before you, will you! Keep 
the passage clear.” 

I thought the other was going to run at 
him straight, but he stopped himself quickly. 

“ Who are you speaking to in that way?” 
said he, with a low kind of growl. “Is it 
your horse, or your dog, or your groom ? 
Which? Are those manners?” 

“Now, Bruin,” says the young man, “no 
words. Let me pass,—I’m in a hurry.” 

“ Who was it taught you,” says Ding Dong 
Will, with the same kind of growl, and not 
moving an inch,—“who taught you to call 
folk Bruins and Hereuleses—eh? I declare,” 
says he, colouring up quite red, and trembling 
all over, “I’ve a mind to give you a lesson 
myself—I will, by ——” 

I think he was going to spring at him this 
time, but I heard steps on the sanded floor, 
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and there was Mary Arthur standing before 
us. <A fine creature she looked, too. She 
was in a tearing rage—and her eyes had 
more of the devilish look in them than I had 
ever seen before. 

“For shame,” she said, to Will— “for 
shame! What do you come here for, with 
your low brawling ways. Who asks you to 
come? Who wants you? Take him away 
—home—anywhere out of this!” 

It was a piteous sight to look at poor 
Ding Dong Will, staring stupidly at her, and 
breathing hard, as if there was a weight on 
his chest. 

“Mr. Temple,” says she, turning to him 
quite changed, and with a gentle smile on 
her face, “can you forgive me for all this ? 
That such a thing should have happened to 
you in our house! But it shall never occur 
again! Never—never!” 

I could see he took her very easy, for he | 
was looking out at something, and she had 
to say it twice over before he heard her. 

“Sweet Mary,” said he, “don’t give your- 
self a moment’s uneasiness about me. Let 
things go as they like, so that you don’t put 
yourself out.” Here he gave a kind of yawa, 
and went over to the window. 

She looked after him, biting her lip hard. 

“Why don’t you take him away, as I told 
you?” she says at last. “What does he| 
want here }” 

I pitied him so much, to see him standing 
there so beaten down, that I could not help 
putting in my word. 

“Well, I must say, Miss Mary, poor Ding 
Dong Will didn’t deserve this,—from you, of 
all people.” 

“ Hallo!” says Mr. Temple, coming back ; 
“is this famous Ding Dong Will from over 
the way ?” 

“No other, sir,” says I. 

“Here, Ding Dong Will,” says he, putting | 
out his hand, “ we musn’t fall out. If I had | 
known it was you, you should have had the 

assage all to yourself, You're a fine fellow, 

ill, and I’ve often admired the way you 
swung the great hammer.” 

She was biting her lips still harder than 
before, but said nothing. 

“Stop,” said he, “I have a great idea. So 
this is Ding Dong Will! Whisper a minute, 


”» 


He did whisper something to her, and you 
never saw what a change it made in her. 
She turned all scarlet, and gave him such a 
wicked devilish look. 

“This is some joke,” said she, at last. 

“Not a bit of it,” says he, laughing ; “ not 


a bit of it. Ah! You see I know what 
goes on in the village !” 
“JT couldn’t believe that you mean such a 
thing !” says she, getting white again. 
“Stuff!” said he, very impatiently. “I tell 


ou, I am in earnest. Listen, Ding Dong| 


ill. I must be off to London to-morrow, 
—the ladies there are dying to see me, so go 
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I must. Now, I know there has been some- 
thing on between you two,—don’t tell me, 
I know all about it. So now, friend Ding 
Dong, show yourself a man of spirit, and 
settle it sharp. And I promise you, I'll come 
down myself to give the bride away, and 
start you both comfortably.” 

It was well for him he was looking the 
other way, and didn’t see the infernal look 
she gave him out of those eyes of hers. I 
think if there had been a knife convenient, 
she would have plunged it into him at that 
minute. But she covered it all with a kind 
of forced laugh, and said she wasn’t quite 
ready to be disposed of so quickly, and then 
made some excuse to run up-stairs. Mr. 
Temple then yawned again, and went over 
to the window, and wondered would it bea 
fine night, as he had to dine out. Neither 
of us spoke to him, for he was an unfeeling 
fellow with all his generous offers. So we 
left him there, and I brought back Ding 
Dong Will to the Forge again. 

About four o’clock that same day (it was 
almost dark at that hour), when I was coming 
home from buying something in the village, 
I thought I saw him crossing over to the 
Joyful Heart ; and as I passed the porch, I 
swear I saw the two of them (Mary Arthur 


‘and he) talking in the passage—there was 


no mistake about it—and she talking very 
eagerly. Presently, she drew him into the 
a and shut the door. What could 
ring him there now, after the morning’s 
business? Well, I thought, he is a poor- 
spirited creature, after all—a true spaniel! 
He didn’t come in, I suppose for an hour 
after that, and then ina wild sort of humour, 
as if he had been drinking. But what do you 
think of his denying that he had been near 
the Joyful Heart at all, or that he had seen 
her? Denied it flat! And then, when I 
pressed him on it, and asked if I wasn’t to 
trust my own eyes, he began to show his 
teeth, and get savage. I was only a youngster 
then, and so had to put up with his humours ; 
but I determined to leave him on the first 
convenient excuse. Dear! how that man 
was changed in a short time ! 

On this night he took a fancy that we 
should go to bed early. He was tired, he 
said, ro wanted rest after the day’s trouble, 
and his heart was heavy. Sol gave in to him 
at once, and we were soon snug in our little 
cots on each side of the hearth: we used to 
sleep of nights in a queer kind of place just 
off the forge, all vaulted over, with arches 
crossing one another and meeting, in a kind 
of carved bunch in the middle. This might 
have been the clergymen’s pantry, or wine 
vaults, may be, in the old times. Whatever 
use they had for it, it was a very snug place. 
I recollect there were all sorts of queer faces 
with horns and hoods, all carved out in the 
bunch; and I often lay awake at nights 
looking at them, and studying them, and 
thinking why they were grinning and 
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winking at me in that way. I remember one 
creature that always aimed straight at you 
with his tail pointed, holding it like a gun. 
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in a fever: people talking and whispering at 
corners. He had been missed; but they were 
on his track, for it was well known that he 


It might have been about nine o'clock, or; was away among the hills hiding. They 
9 half-past eight, when we turned in. | dragged the river all day; and, on that night, 
know I heard the old church clock chiming |the body of young Mr. Temple was found ; 


pleasantly as we lay down. After watching 
the fire flashing up and down, and taking a 
look at the funny faces in the bunch over- 
head, I soon went sound asicep. I woke 
again, before the fire was out, and looking 
towards Will’s cot, saw that it was empty. 
A vague feeling of uneasiness mingled with 
my surprise at that discovery, and made me 
jump out of bedin amoment. I reflected for 
a little—felt more uneasy than ever—huddled 
on my clothes in a great hurry—and, without 
giving myself a moment’s time for any second 
thoughts, went out to see what had become 
of Ding Dong Will. 

He was not in the neighbourhood of the 
Forge, so I followed a steep footpath in the 
wood behind which led straight to the water’s 
edge. I walked on a little, observing that 
the moon was out and the stars shining, 
and the sky of a fine frosty blue, until T came 
to an old tree that [knew well. I had hardly 
cast a first careless look at it, before I 
started back all in a fright, for I saw at my 
feet, stretched out among the leaves, a figure 
with a fisherman’s hat beside it. I knew 
it to be young Mr. Temple, lying there 
quite dead, with his face all over blood. I 
thought I should have sunk down upon the 
earth with grief and horror, and ran farther 
along the little pathway as fast as I could 
to a place where the trees opened a little, 
full in the moonlight. There, I saw Ding 
Dong Will standing quite still and motion- 
less, with his hammer on his shoulder, and 
his face covered up in his hand. 

He stayed a long time that way, without 
ever stirring, and then began to come up, 
very slowly, weeping, his eyes upon the 
ground. I felt as if 1 were fixed to that one 
spot, and waited till he met me full face 
to face. What a guilty start he gave!—I 
thought he would have dropped. 

“QO, Will, Will! what have you been 
doing? Some terrible thing! ” 

“{—I—I, nothing!” he said, staggering 
about, and hiding his face. 

“What have you done with him—Mr. 
Temple?” I said, still holding him. He 
was trembling all over like a palsied man, 
and fell back against a tree with a deep 
groan. I saw how it was then—it was as 
good as written in his face. So I left him 
there—against the tree—and all the rest of 
that horrible night I wandered up and down 
along the roads and lanes: anything sooner 
than be under the same roof with him. At 
last morning came; and, as soon as the sun 
rose I stole back, and, looking through the 
window, found that he was gone. I never like 
to think of that night, though it is so far back. 

By noon the next day the whole town was 


his head beaten in with a hammer. 
Whatend Will Whichelo came to, it would 
not be hard to guess. But Mary Arthur—she 
who drove him on to it, as everybody knew— 
she was let away, and went up to London, 
where she lived to do mischief enough. The 
old Forge was shut up, and fell into greater 
ruin. For many a long day no one ventured 
near that part of the river walk after dark, 


Et was the fifth ebening towards 
twilight, when poor Dick began to sing—in 
my boat, the Surf-Boat. At first nobody took 
any notice of him, and indeed he seemed 
to be singing more to himself than to any one 
else. I had never heard the tune before, 
neither have I heard it since, but it was 
beautiful. I don’t know how it might sound 
now, but then, in the twilight, darkness 
coming down on us fast, and, for aught we 
knew, death in the darkness, its simple words 
were full of meaning. The song was of a 
mother and child talking together of Heaven. 
I saw more than one gaunt face lifted up, and 
there was a great sob when it was done, as if 
everybody had held their breath to listen. 
Says Dick then, “That was my cousin Amy’s 
song, Mr. Steadiman.” 

“Then it will be a favourite of yours, 
Dick ;” I replied, hazarding a guess at the 
state of the case, 

“Yes, I don’t know why I sing it. Per- 
haps she put it in my mind. Do you believe 
in those things, Mr. Steadiman ?” 

“Tn what things, Dick ?” I wanted to draw 
him on to talk of himself, as he had no other 
story to tell. 

* She’s dead, Captain ; and it seemed a little 
while since as if I heard her voice, far away, 
as it might be in England, singing it again ; 
and when she stopped, I took it up. It must 
be fancy, you know, it evuld not really be.” 
Before long the night fell, and when we could 
not see each other’s faces—except by the faint 
starlight—it seemed as if poor Dick’s heart 
opened, and as if he must tell us who and 
what he was. 

Perhaps I ought to say how poor Dick came 
to be with us at all. About a week before 
we sailed, there came to Captain Ravender 
one morning at his inn, a man whom he had 
known intimately; when they two were young 
fellows. Said he, “Captain, there’s my 
nephew—poor Dick Tarrant—I want to ship 
him off to Australia, to California, or any- 
where out of the way. He does nothing but 
get into mischief here, and bring disgrace on 
the family: Where are you bound for, next 
voyage?” Captain Ravender replied, Cali- 
fornia. “California is a long way off,” said 
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Captain Ravender’s friend, “it will do as 
well as any place ; he can dig for gold. The 
fact is, Dick has run through one fortune, and 
now a maiden-aunt, who considers the credit 
of the family, offers him three hundred pounds 
to leave England. He consents to go, and the 
best plan will be to put him under your 
charge, pay his passage and outfit, and leave 
the rest of the money in your hands to be 
iven over to him when he lands at the 
iggings.” 

Captain Ravender agreed to the proposal, 
and poor Dick, who had been left standing out- 
side the door, was called in and introduced. 
Icame in just at that point, and saw him. He 
was the wreck of what had been a fine-looking 

oung man, ten years ago,dragged down now 

y reckless dissipation to reckless poverty. His 
clothing was very shabby, his countenance 
wild and haggard, his shock of brown hair, 
rusty with neglect,—not a promising subject 
to look at. His uncle told him the arrange- 
ments he had made with Captain Ravender, in 
which he apparently acquiesced without much 
caring,—* North or south, east or west,” said 
he, “it was allthesame tohim. If he had gone 
out to India, when he had a chance a dozen 
years before, he should have been a man ora 
mouse then.” That was the only remark he 
offered. And the thing was settled. 

But when the time came to sail, poor Dick 
was not forthcoming. We sent up to his uncle’s 
house to know what was to be done, and, by- 


and-by, down he came with his nephew, who 
had almost given us the slip. Until we got 
into blue water Dick was prisoner rather than 


passenger. He did not take to his banish- 
ment kindly, or see, as his relatives did, that 
there was a chance before him of redeeming 
a wasted life and repairing a ruined constitu- 
tion. He was a very good-humoured, easy- 
tempered fellow, and a great favourite aboard ; 
and, till the time of the wreck, cheerful, 
except in the evening when he got to leaning 
over the ship’s-side, and singing all kinds of 
sentimental love-songs. I had told the men to 
keep an eye on him, and they did. I was 
afraid he might, in one of his black moods, 
try to make away with himself. 

He was the younger of two brothers, 
sons of a yeoman or gentleman-farmer in 
Cheshire ; both whose parents died when they 
were quite little things, leaving them, how- 
ever, for their station, amply provided for. 
There wastwo hundred pounds a-year fortheir 
bringing-up, till they were eighteen, when 
the sum was to be doubled, and at one- 
and-twenty they were to get five thousand 
pounds a-piece to start them in the world. 
Old Miss Julian Tarrant took Tom, the elder, 
and my friend took poor Dick. Dick was a 
wild lad, idle at his book, hankering after 
play, but as kind-hearted and handsome a 
fellow as you could wish to see. Dick was 
generally better liked than Tom, who was 
steady as old Time. Both brothers were sent 
to the grammar-school of the town, near 
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which they lived, and one of Dick’s discursive 
anecdotes related to the second master there, 
whom, he asserted, he should have had ples- 
sure in soundly thrashing at that moment, 
in — payment of the severe punishment he 
had formerly inflicted on his idle pupil. When 
Dick was sixteen that tide in his affairs came, 
which, had he followed it out to India, 
would probably have led on to fortune. 
But Dick had an invincible tie to England. 
Precocious in everything, he was deeply in 
love with his cousin Amy, who was three 
years older than himself, and very beautiful ; 
and Amy was very fond of him as of a 
younger brother, 

Said poor Dick, with a quiver in his 
voice, as he was telling his story, “ She 
was the only creature in the whole world 
that ever really cared whether I lived 
or died. I worshipped the very ground she 
walked on! Tom was a clever, shrewd 
fellow—made for getting on in the world, 
and never minding anybody but himself. 
Uncle Tarrant was as hard and rigid as a 
machine, and his wife was worse—there was 
nobody nice but Amy; she was an angel ! 
When I got into scrapes, and spent more 
money than I ought, she set me right with 
my uncle, and later—when it was too late 
for any good, and the rest of them treated 
me like a dog—she never gave me either a 
cold look or a hard word. Bless her!” 

For the sake of being near his cousin, Dick 
professed a wish to be a farmer like his 
cousin and father, which was quite agreeable 
to the family; and for three years more he 
stayed in his Uncle Tarrant’s house, very 
much beloved by all—though in his bitter- 
ness he said not—for his gaiety and ligbt- 
heart were like a charm about him. If there 
was a fault, he had friends too many, for 
most of them were of a kind not likely to 
profit a young man. 

Coming home one evening, about twi- 
light, from a hunt which he had attended, 
the poor lad unexpectedly met the crisis of 
his fate. He told us this with an exactness 
of detail that made the scene he described 
like a bit of Dutch painting. I wish I could 
repeat it to you in his own words, but that 
is impossible; still I will be as exact as 
possible. 

In Mr. Tarrant’s house there was a little 
arlour especially appropriated to Amy’s use. 
t had a low window with a cushioned seat, 

from which one long step took you into the 
garden. In this parlour Amy had her piano, 
her book-case, her work-basket, her mother’s 
picture on the wall, and several of poor 
Dick’s sketches neatly framed. Dick liked 
this room better than any other in the house. 
When the difference betwixt Amy’s age and 
his seemed greater than it did now, it was 
here he used to come to be helped with his 
lessons ; and later, when his red-hot youth 
was secretly wreathing all manner of tender 
fancies about her, that he used to sit at her 
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feet reading to her out of some poetry-book, 
or singing while she worked, or, perhaps, 
sang, too. These pleasant early intimacies 
had never been discontinued, for, while Dick’s 
heart was wasting its first ion on his 
cousin, she was all the while thinking of some- 
body else. He was a boy to her in point 
of age still, and this particular day ended 
his blissful delusions, 

Having put his pony in the stable, he made 
his way at once to Amy’s parlour, opening 
the door softly, for he liked to surprise her. 
Neither she nor the person with her heard 
him enter; they were too much occupied 
with themselves and each other to hear any- 
thing. Amy was standing in the window, 
and beside her, with his arm round her waist, 
was the straight-haired, pale-featured curate 
of the parish. It was a clear yellow twilight, 
and all about Amy’s head the lustre shone 
like a glory; her hands were down-dropt, 
and the busy fingers were plucking a rose to 
pieces, petal by petal, and scattering them on | 
the carpet at her feet. She was as blushing 
herself as the poor rose, and seemed to listen 
willingly to the pleadings of her lover. Dick | 
noticed the slight quivering of her lips and 
the humid glitter of her eyes when the low- 
spoken, tremulous words, meant only for one | 
ear, met his, and he said he felt as if all the| 
blood in his body were driven violently up to 
his brain by their sound, 

The bird in its cage began trilling a loud 
song as it pecked at a spray of green which | 
the evening wind blew against the wires 
through the open window, and under cover | 
of its noise poor Dick stole out, leaving the 
young lovers alone in the blush of their | 
acknowledged love. He went back to the | 
stable, got his pony out, mounted it, and | 
galloped away like mad to rejoin the com- | 
panions he had left an hour before for Amy’s | 
sake, It was not till after midnight that he | 
came home, and then he was reeling drunk. | 
His uncle Tarrant and Amy had sat up for 
him, and, being quarrelsome in his cups, he 
insulted the first, and would not speak to his 
cousin. Poor Dick thought to drown his 
sorrow, and this was the beginning of his 
downward course. 

The individual whom Amy had chosen to 
endow with her love had nothing about him 
particular to approve except his profession. 
Allhis attributes, moral, mental,and personal, 
were negative rather than positive. Poor 
Dick described him only as Straight-haired, 
as if that epithet embodied all his qualities, 
He thought that Amy did not really love 
him, but was attracted by some imaginary 
sanctity and perfection with which her imagi- 
nation invested him. It was very likely: 
from what we see every day we may be sure 
that many women have loved, not the man 
himself they have married, but an ideal which 
he personates very indifferently indeed to all 
eyes but theirs. 

Dick could not, for many days, restrain the 
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expression of his feelings. Coming one day 


suddenly on Amy in the garden where she 
was walking in maiden meditation, he stopped 
her and made her listen to his story, which 
he poured out with much exaggeration of 
epithet and manner. Amy was startled and 
distressed : she endeavoured in vain to stop 
his confession by appealing to his common 
sense of what was right. 

“Dick, you know I am engaged to Henry 
Lister—you ought not to have spoken—let 
me go!” said she, for he had grasped her 
hands tightly in his. 

“T ought not to have spoken, and I love 
you! Q! cousin, you don’t know what love 
is if you say so. Amy, it will out! Amy, if 
I had come before the straight-i:aired parson, 
would you have listened to me then ?” 

A vivid blush flew into the girl’s face, but 
she would not say a word of encouragement ; 
on that blush, however, poor Dick, whether 
rightly or wrongly, contrived to found a re- 
newed hope. Amy kept his avowal to herself, 
knowing well that its discovery would entail 
a total separation from her cousin ; and she 
had become so accustomed to his usefulness 
and gaiety in a house where everybody else 
was chilly and methodical, that she could not 
readily part with him. I incline to think 
myself that she did like Dick better than the 
straight-haired curate for many reasons, and 
Her inde- 


Dick himself was persuaded of it. 
,cision had, as may be supposed, a very per- 


nicious effect on his mind and conduct, One 
day he was in the seventh heaven of hope 
and contentment, and the next he was the 
most miserable dog alive: then he would go 
and forget his griefs in a convivial bout with 
his comrades, till at length his Uncle Tarrant 
turned him out of doors. Amy had tried her 
influence with him in vain. 

“You are the cause of it, Amy, and nobody 
but you,” said Dick, passionately ; “if you 
would give that straight-haired fellow warn- 
ing, you should never have to complain of me 
again.” 

But Amy, though she fretted a great deal, 
held to her engagement, and Dick went on 
from bad to worse. 

It must have been very deplorable to be- 
hold the reckless way in which he dissipated 
his money as soon as he got it into his hands, 
ruining at once his prospects, his character, 
and his health. With a temperament that 
naturally inclined him to self-indulgence, the 
road to ruin was equally rapid and pleasant. 
When Amy married Henry Lester—which 
she did after an engagement of six months— 
Dick kept no bounds, and he irretrievably 
offended his family by intruding himself, un- 
invited, amongst the guests at the wedding. 
There was a painful scene in Amy’s parlour, 
where he went secretly, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, in the wild hope of inducing her to 
break off ‘the engagement at the eleventh 
hour. She was dressed ready for church, and 
her mother was with her. That made no 
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difference. Poor Dick went down on his knees, 
and cried, and kissed his cousin’s hands, and 
besought her to listen to him. And Amy 
fainted. She fainted a second time at the 
altar when Dick forced himself into her 
presence and forbade the marriage. He was 
so frantic, so out of himself, that he had to 
be removed by compulsory measures before 
the service could go on. Of course, after a 
scene like this, his uncle’s family kept no 
terms with him; he was forbidden ever to 
suffer his shadow to darken their door 
again—and so the poor, wild, crazed fellow 
went headlong to destruction. I doubt very 
much myself whether Amy was worth such 
a sacrifice ; but he thought so. Life, he said, 
was unendurable without her, and he did 
not care how soon he ended it. 

But this was not all. Amy died of con- 
sumption within a year of her marriage, and 
Dick asserted that she had been killed by bad 
usage. He went down tohisuncle’s house where 
she lay, and asked to see her. The request 
was refused, and he forced his way by the 
window into the room at night, as was after- 
wards discovered by the disarrangement of 
the furniture, and stayed there crying over 
his dead love until dawn. At her funeral he 
joined the mourners, and showed more grief 
than any of them; but as the husband was 
turning away, he walked up to him and shook 
his clenched fist in his face, crying: 

“You killed her, you straight-haired dog!” 

It was supposed that if he had not been 
restrained by the bystanders, he might have 
done him a mischief. His family gave it out 
that he was mad. Perhaps he was. 

Dice, drinking, and horse-racing now soon 
made an end of poor Dick’s five thousand 
pounds. He lost every shred of self-respect, 
and herded with the lowest of thelow. ‘lhere 
is no telling how a man’s troubles may turn 
him—love-disappointments especially ; poor 
Dick’s turned him into a thorough scamp. 
He was a disgrace to the family, and a misery 
to himself, but there was this good left in 
him amidst his degrading excesses—the capa- 
bility of regretting. He never enjoyed his 
vices or ceased to feel the horrible debase- 
ment of them. He was seen at races, prize- 
fights, and fairs, in rags and tatters; he was 
known to have wanted bread, he was sus- 
pected of theft and poaching, and his brother 
Tom rescued him once out of the streets, 
where he was singing songs disguised as a 
lame soldier. Tom allowed him a guinea a 
week, but before he had been in receipt of it 
a month he made the annuity over to an 
acquaintance for ten pounds, to take him to 
Doncaster, and this friend always went with 
him to receive the money, lest he should lose 
it, so that Dick suffered extremities while he 
was supposed to be at least fed and clothed 
by his family. Ten years of reckless de- 
bauchery and poignant misery reduced him 
to the state in which his uncle Tarrant 
brought him to me; his aunt Julia who had 
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brought, Tom up offered to give him money 
iv he would go out of the country and never 
come back again. How he went out of it, I 
have told already. 

When he ceased speaking, I said to en- 
courage him : 

“You'll do well yet, Dick, if you keep 
steady, and we make land or are picked up.” 

“ What can it be,” said Dick, without par- 
ticularly answering, “that brings all these 
old things over my mind? There’s a 
child’s hymn I and Tom used to say at my 
mother’s knee when we were little ones keeps 
running through my thoughts, It’s the stars, 
maybe ; there was a little window by my bed 
that I used to watch them at—a window in 
my room at home in Cheshire—and if I was 
ever afraid, as boys will be after reading a 
good ghost story, | would keep on saying it 
till I tell asleep.” 

“That was a good mother of yours, Dick ; 
could you say that hymn now, do you think ? 
Some of us might like to hear it.” 

“Tt’s as clear in my mind at this minute 
as if my mother was here listening to me,” 
said Dick, and he repeated : 

» Hear my prayer, O! Heavenly Father, 
" Ere I lay me down to sleep ; 
Bid thy Angels, pure and holy, 
Round my bed their vigil keep, 
“ My sins are heavy, but Thy mercy 
Far outweighs them every one ; 
Down before Thy Cross I cast them, 
‘Trusting in Thy help alone. 
“ Keep me through this night of peril 
Underneath its boundless shade ; 
Take me to Thy rest, I pray Thee, 
When my pilgrimage is made. 

“ None shall measure out Thy patience 
By the span of human thought ; 
None shall bound the tender mercies 

Which Thy Holy Son has bought. 
Pardon all my past transgressions, 
Give me strength for days to come ; 
Guide and guard me with Thy blessing 
Till Thy Angels bid me home.” 


After awhile Dick drew his coat up over 
his head and lay down to sleep. 
“Well, poor Dick !” thought I, “it is surely 
a blessed thing for you that— 
“ None shall measure out God's patience, 
By the span of human thought ; 


None shall bound the tender mercies 
Which His Holy Son has bought.” 


A quiet middle-aged gentleman pas= 


Senget, who was going to establish a Store 
out there, and had been a kind of supercargo 
aboard of us besides, told what follows. 

She lay off Naarden—the good ship 
Brocken Spectre, I mean—far out in the 
roads ; and 1 often thought, as I looked at 
her through the haze, what an ancient, ill- 
favoured hulk it was. I suppose I came 
down some three or four times that day, 
being in a lounging unsatisfied state of mind ; 
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and took delight in watching the high, old- 
fashioned poop, as it rocked all day long in 
that one spot. I likened it to a French roof 
of the olden time, it was garnished with so 
many little windows: and over all was the 
great lantern, which might have served con- 
veniently for the vane or cupola seen upon 
such structures. For all that, it was not 
unpicturesque, and would have filled a corner 
in a Vandervelde picture harmoniously 
enough. She was to sail at three o’clock next 
morning, and I was to be the solitary cabin 
passenger, 

As evening came on, it grew prematurely 
dark and cloudy; while the waves acquired 
that dull indigo tint so significant of ugly 
weather. Raw gusts came sweeping in to- 
wards the shore, searching me through and 
through. I must own to a sinking of the 
heart as I took note of these symptoms, for a 
leaning towards ocean in any of its moods 
had never been one of my failings; and it 
augured but poorly for the state of the 
elements next morning. “It will have spent 
itself during the night,” I muttered, doubt- 
fully ; and turned back to the inn to eat 
dinner with what comfort I might. 

That place of entertainment stood by itself 
upon a bleak sandy hill. From its window I 
could see, afar off, three lights rising and 
falling together, just where the high poop 
and lantern had been performing the same 
ocean-dance in the daytime. I was sitting 
by the fire, listening ruefully to the wind, 
when news was brought to me that the 
Captain, Van Steen, had come ashore, and 
was waiting below to see me. 

I found him walking up and down out- 
side—a short, thick-set man—as it were, 
built upon the lines of his own vessel. 

“Well captain, you wished to see me,” I 
said, 

“Look to this, my master,” he said, 
bluntly. “There’s a gale brewing yonder, 


and wild weather coming. So just see to| 


this. If we’re not round the Helder Head 
by to-morrow night, we may have to beat 
round the Bay for days and days. So look to it, 


master, and come aboard while there is time.” | 


“T’m ready at any moment,” I said ; “ but 
how do you expect to get round now? The 
sea is high enough as it is.” 

“No matter; the wind may be with us in 
the morning. We must clear the Head before 
to-morrow night. Why look you,” he added, 
sinking his voice, mysteriously, “I wouldn’t 
be off Helder to-morrow night—no, not for a 
sack of guilders! ” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, don’t you know? It’s Christmas 
— = Fagel’s night—Captain Jan’s!” 

“ e ” 


“He comes to Helder to-morrow night ; he 
is seen in the Bay. But we are losing time, 
master,” said he, seizing my arm ; “ get your 
things ready—these lads will carry them to 
the boat.” 
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Three figures here advanced out of the 
shadow, and entered with me. I hastily paid 
the bill, and set forward with the captain for 
the shore, where the boat was waiting. My 
mails were got on board with all expedition, 
and we were soon far out upon the waters, 
making steadily for the three lights. It was 
not blowing very hard as yet; neither had 
the waves assumed the shape of what are 
known as white horses; but there was a 
heavy underground swell, and a_ peculiar 
swooping motion quite as disagreeable. Sud- 
denly, I made out the great lantern just over 
head, shining dimly, as it were through a fog. 
We had glided under the shadow of a dar 
mass, wherein there were many more dim 
lights at long intervals—and all, together 
seemed performing a wild dance to the 
music of dismal creaking of timbers, and 
rattling of chains, As we came under, a 
voice hailed us out of the darkness—as it 
seemed from the region of the lantern; and 
presently invisible hands cast us ropes, 
whereby, with infinite pains and labour, I 
was got on deck. I was then guided 
down steep ways into the cabin, the best 
place for me under the circumstances, As 
soon as the wind changed, the captain said, 
we would put out to sea. 

By the light of a dull oil-lamp overhead, 
that never for a moment ceased swinging, I 
tried to make out what my new abode was 
like. It was of an ancient massive fashion, 
with a dark oak panelling all round, rubbed 
smooth in many places by wear of time and 
friction. All round were queer little nobs 
and projections, mounted in brass and silver, 
just like the butt-ends of pistols ; while here 
and there were snug recesses that reminded 
me of canons’ stalls in a cathedral. The 
swinging lamp gave but a faint yellow light, 
that scarcely reached beyond the centre of 
the room; so that the oak-work all round 
cast little grotesque shadows, which had a 
very gloomy and depressing effect. There 
was a sort of oaken shelf at one end—hand- 
somely wrought, no doubt, but a failure as 
to sleeping capabilities. Into this I intro- 
duced myself without delay, and soon fell off 
into a profound slumber, for I was weary 
enough. 

When I awoke again, I found there was 
a figure standing over me, who said he was 
Mr. Bode the mate, who wished to know, 
could he serve me in any way? Had we 
started yet? I asked. Yes, we had started— 
above an hour now—but she was not making 
much way. Would I get up—this was Christ- 
mas day. So it was; I had forgotten that. 
What a place to hold that inspiring festival 
in! Mr. Bode, who was inclined to be com- 
municative, then added that it was blowing 
great guns: whereof I had abundant con- 
firmation from my own physical sufferings, 
then just commencing. No, I would not— 
could not get up; and so, for the rest of that 
day, dragged on a miserable existence, many 
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times wishing that the waters would rise 
and cover me, Late in the evening I fell 
into a kind of uneasy doze, which was balm 
of Gilead to the tempest-tost landsman. 

When I awoke again, it was night once 
more ; at least, there was the dull oil-lamp, 
swinging lazily as before. There was the 
same painful music—the same eternal creak- 
ing and straining, as of ship’s timbers in 
agony. What o’clock was it? Where were 
we now? Better make an effort, and go 
up, and see how we were getting on—it was 
80 lonely down here. Come in! 

Here the door was opened, and Mr. Bode 
the mate presented himself. It was a bad 
night, Mr. Bode said—a very bad night—He 
had come to tell me we were off the Head at 
last. He thought I might care to know. 

“T am glad to hear it,” I said faintly ; “ it 
will be something smoother in the open sea.” 

He shook his head. “ No open sea for us 
to-night; no, nor to-morrow night most 
likely.” 

“What is all this mystery ?” said I, now 
recollecting the captain’s strange allusions at 
the inn door. “What do you mean ?” 

“Tt is Jan Fagel’s night,” said he solemnly. 
“He comes into the bay to-night. An hour 
more of the wind, and we should have been 
clear. But we did what we could—a man 
can do no more than his best.” 

“But who is Jan Fagel as 

“You never heard ?’ 

“Never. Tell me about him.” 

“Well,” said he, “I shan’t be wanted on 
deck for some time yet, so I may as well be 
here.” And Mr. Bode settled himself in one 
of the canons’ stalls, thus retiring into the 
shadow, and began the history of Jan Fagel 
and his vessel, 

“You have never heard of the famous brig 
Maelstrém, once on a time well known in 
these roads? No,—for you have not been 
much about here, I dare say ; and it is only 
old sea-folk like myself that would care to 
talk to you of such things. But I can tell 
you this—there’s not a sailor along the coast 
that hasn’t the story, though it’s now—let 
me see—a good hundred years since she 
made her last cruise. Why, I recollect when 
I was a boy, the old hull lying on the sands, 
and breaking up with every tide—for she came 
to that end after all—the famous Maelstrim, 
Captain Jan Fagel, commander. I have been 
told there never was such a boat for foul 
weather, but that was when he was on board 
ofher. He was a terrible man, was Captain 
Fagel, and would turn wild when a gale got 
up ; and as the wind blew harder, so he grew 
wilder, until at last it seemed as if he had 
gone mad altogether. Why, there was one 
night my father used to tell of, when there 
was a great thunderstorm, and the sea was 
washing over the lighthouses—the most 
awful night he ever was out in—it was said 
that when the flashes came, Captain Jan had 
been seen dancing and skipping upon his 
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deck. Many of his sailors told afterwards how 
they heard his mad shrieks above the roaring 
of the wind! Some said he had sold himself 
to the Evil One, which I think myself more 
than likely, for he cared neither for God nor 
man. 

“Well sir, Captain Fagel took first to the 
smuggling trade ; and soon he and his famous 
brig became known all along the coast, from 
Hoek up to Helder—ay, and beyond that. 
But he was seen oftenest at the Head—as if 
he had a sort of liking for the place—and 
always came and went in a storm. So, that 
when the Zuyder was like a boiling caul- 
dron, and the water running over the light- 
house galleries, old sailors would look up in 
the wind’s eye, and say ‘Captain Fagel’s 
running a cargo to-night.’ At last it came 
to this, that whenever he was seen off 
Helder, he was thought to bring a storm 
with him. And then they would shake 
their heads, and say Captain Fagel was 
abroad that night. Soon he grew tired of 
this work—it was too quiet for him—so he 
turned Rover, and ran up the black flag. 
He still kept up his old fashion of bearing 
down in a gale; and many a poor disabled 
craft that was struggling hard to keep 
herself afloat, would see the black hull of 
the Maelstrém coming down upon her in the 
storm, and so would perish miserably upon 
the rocks. He was no true sailor, sir, that 
captain, but a low pirate; and he came to 
a pirate’s end. And this was the way he 
idl ween his last cruise, just off Helder Head 
yonder. 

“There was a certain councillor of the town 
who had many times crossed him in his 
schemes, and had once been near taking him. 
Fagel hated him like poison, and swore he 
would have his revenge of him, one day. But 
the councillor did not fear him—not a bit of 
him, but even offered a reward to whoever 
would take or destroy Captain Fagel and his 
vessel. When the captain came to hear of 
this he fell to raving and foaming at the 
mouth, and then swore a great oath upon his 
own soul that he would be revenged of the 
councillor. And this was the way he went 
about it : 

The councillor had a fair, young wife, 
Madame Elde, whom he had brought out 
of France some years before, and whom 
he loved exceedingly—foolishly, some said, 
for a man of his years. They and their 
little girl, lived together at a place called 
Loo, and no family could be ha ee. Jan 
Fagel knew the place well, and laid his devil- 
ish plans accordingly. So, as usual, on one 
of his wild, stormy nights, the brig was seen 
standing in to shore—for no good purpose, as 
everybody guessed. How he and his mad 
crew got to land was never accounted for— 
but this is certain—they broke into the house 
at Loo, and dragged Madame Elde and her 
child from their beds, and forced them down 
to their boats, The councillor was away in 
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the city ; but Captain Jan knew well enough|she were praying. ‘Where shall Thy judg- 
how he loved his wife, and chose this way of} ments find this man ?’ 
torturing him. An old fisherman, who lived} “‘Here, witch! Look for me here on a 
hard by the shore, said, that he woke up sud-| stormy night—any night ; next Christmas, if 
deuly in the night, and heard their screams ;| you like. Hi, lads! get a sail here, and send 
but they were too many for him, or he would | them over the side.’ 
have gone out. He was an old man, and it| “Even those ruffians hung back, for it was 
was only natural, They then pulled away | too awful a night for them to add murder to 
for the ship, he standing up, and screaming| their other sins. So, with many oaths, Cap- 
at the waves like a fiend incarnate, as he was. | tain Fagel went forward himself to seize the 
How the poor passengers ever got alive on| lady. 
board was a miracle—for the waves came} “‘ He shall meet me before the Judgment 
dashing over the bows of the boat, where | seat,’ said she, still praying. 
they were lying, at every stroke. “Cant away, sorceress ! come back here of 
“ Now it fell out, that at this time, there was |a stormy night, and I'll meet you: I’m not 
a British frigate cruising about these parts—| afraid ;’ and he laughed long and loud. 
for Captain Fagel had a short time before] “Then he flung the wet sail round them, and 
this, fired into an English vessel. The frigate | with his own hands cast them into the sea. 
was, therefore, keeping a sharp look-out for|The storm came on fiercer than ever, and 
the brig, and had been looking into all the|they thought that the ship’s timbers were 
creeks and harbours along the coasts, when|going to part. But Jan Fagel strode 
she was caught in this very storm—of Cap-|about his deck, and gave his orders and 
tain Fagel’s raising. Just as she was strug-|she bore up well before the wind. It seemed 
gling round the Head, she came upon the|that no harm could come to that ship when 
Maelstrém, taking on board her boat’s crew.| he was on board of her. As for the frigate, 
“Let go all clear!’ they heard him cry,|she had long since got away into the open 
even above the storm—and then they saw the|sea. But the lady’s words were not to be in 
dark hull swing round, and set offalong shore, | vain, for just as he was going one of his mad 
where it was hard for the frigate to follow.| bounds along the poop, hia foot caught ina 
As for Jan Fagel, if ever Satan entered into| coil of rope, and he went over with an un- 
a man in this life, he must have possessed him | earthly scream into the black, swollen sea. 
that night! They could hear him from the} All the crew ran to look out after him, 
other vessel, as he shrieked with delight, and | but, strange to tell, without so much as 
swore, and bounded along his deck, when! thinking of casting him a rope. It seemed 
other men could scarcely keep their feet. |as if they had lost their sense for a time, and 
Why, sir, one time, he was seen on the edge | could only stand there looking into tle waves 
of the taffrail—his eyes looking in the dark that had swept him off. Just then, the wind 
like two burning coals! No doubt he would; went down a little, and they heard a voice 
have got away from them, after all—forthere | high in the mainmast-top, as if some one 
was no better mariner in those seas—when | were calling ; and these words came to them 
just as he was coming round a point, they | very clear and distinct: ‘Yo, yo! Jan Fagel, 
Soak acrash, and down came his topmast|yo!’ Then all the crew at the vessel’s side, 
upon his deck. The sailors rushed to clear | as if they had caught some of his own devilish 
away the wreck. spirit, could not keep themselves from giving 
“* Bring up the woman,’ he roared through | out, in a great wild chorus, ‘Yo, yo! Jan 
his trumpet. ‘Bring up the woman and|Fagel, yo!’ Once more the voice came from 
child, you sea imps!’ Though his ship was|the mainmast-top, calling, ‘Yo, yo! Jan 
in danger, he thought of the councillor. Some Fagel, yo!’ and again the crew answered, 
of them rushed down into the hold, and|louder than before, as if they were pos- 
came up in a moment with Madame Elde| sessed. He was seen no more after that. 
and the little girl. She was quite scared and| “The memory of that night never left that 
sank down upon the deck, as if she were in-| wicked crew ; and many of them, when dying 
sensible. quietly in their beds long after,started up with 
“¢ A handsome creature, sir,’ they said, even | that cry, as though they were answering a call, 
some of those savages felt for her. They | and so passed away to their last account. 
heard her saying over and over again to) “Every year, as sure as Christmas night 
herself: comes round, Jan Fagel comes into the bay 
“*O, such a Christmas night! Such ato keep his word with Madame Elde. And, 
Christmas night!’ any ship that is off the Head then, must wait 
“ He overheard her. |and beat about until midnight ; when he goes 
“* Ah, ah! witch! you shall have a merry away. 
Christmas. Never fear. So should your hus- | “But they are wanting me on deck,” said 
band—curse him—if we had him here.’ Mr. Bode, looking at his watch. “I have 
“She started up with a scream when she | stayed too long as it is.” 
heard him speaking. And then they saw| Mr, Bode hastily departed, leaving me 
her standing, with her long black hair blown | to ponder over his wild legend. Ruminating 
back by the wind, and her arms out, as if. upon it, and listening to the rushing of the 
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water, close to my ear, I fell off again ina 
sleep, and began to dream; and, of course, 
dreamed of Captain Jan Fagel. 

It was a wild and troubled sleep, that I had ; 
and I am sure, if any one had been standing 
near, they would have seen me starting an 
turning uneasily, as if in grievous trouble. 
First, I thought I was ashore again, in a 
sheltered haven, safely delivered from 
all this wretched tossing. And I recol- 
lect how inexpressibly delightful the feel- 
ing of repose was, after all these weary 
labours. By-and-by, I remarked low-roofed 
old-fashioned houses all about, seemingly 
of wood, with little galleries running round 
the windows. And 1 saw stately burghers 
walking, in dresses centuries old, and ladies 
with great round frills about their necks, and 
oe very stiff and majestic, sat and talked 
to the burghers. They were coming in and out 
of thequeer houses, and some naatesine close 
to me, saluting me, as they did so, very gra- 
ciously. One thing seemed very strange to me. 
They had all a curious dried look about their 
faces, and a sort of stony cast in their eyes, 
which I could not make out. Still they came 


and went, and I looked on and wondered. 
Suddenly I saw the little Dutch houses and the 
figures all quivering and getting indistinct, 
and gradually the picture faded away until it 
ae slowly into the shape of the cabin where 


was now lying. There it was, all before me, 
with the canons’ stalls and the dull swinging 
lamp, and I myself leaning on one hand in 
the carved crib, and thinking what a weary 
voyage this was! How monotonous the 
rushing sound of the water! Then my 
dream went on, and it seemed to me that I[ 
took note of a canon’s stall in the centre, 
something larger and better-fashioned than 
the others—the dean’s, most likely, I con- 
cluded wisely, when he comes to service. 
And then on that hint, as it were, I seemed 
to travel away over the waters to ancient 
aisles, and tracery and soft ravishing music, 
and snowy figures seen afar off duskily amid 
clouds of incense, In time, too, all that 
faded away, and I was back again in the oak 
cabin, with the sickly yellow light suffusing 
everything, and a dark misty figure sitting 
right opposite. He caused me no surprise or 
astonishment, and I received him there asa 
matter of course, as people do in dreams, I 
had seen figures like him somewhere. In 
Rembrandt's pictures, was it? Most likely ; 
for there was the large broad hat, and the 
stiff white collar and tassels, and the dark 
om) only there was a rusty, mouldering 
ook about his garments that seemed ver 
strange to me. He had an ancient sword, 
too, on which he leaned his arm; and so sat 
there motionless, looking on the ground. 
He sat that way I don't Teses how long: I, 
as it seemed to me, studying him intently : 
when suddenly the rushing sound ceased, and 
there came a faint cry across the waters, 
as from afar off. It was the old cry: 
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“Yo, yo! Jan Fagel, yo!” Then I saw 
the figure raise its head suddenly, and the 
yellow light fell upon his face—such a 
mournful, despairing face!—with the same 
stony gaze I had seen in the others. Again 
the fearful cry came—nearer, as it seemed ; 
and I saw the figure rise up slowly and walk 
across the cabin to the door. As he passed 
me he turned his dead, lack-lustre eyes full 
upon me, and looked at me for an instant. 
Never shall I forget that moment. It was 
as if a horrid weight was pressing on me. 
I felt such agony that I awoke with a start, 
and found myself sitting up and trembling 
all over. But at that instant; whether the 
dreamy influence had not wholly ed away, 
or whatever was the reason I don’t know; 
I can swear that, above the rushing sound 
of the waves and the whistling of the wind, 
I heard that ghostly chorus “Yo, yo! Jan 
Fagel, yo!” quite clear and distinct. 


An oly Seaman in the Surf-boat 
sang this ballad, as his story, to a curious 
sort of tuneful no-tune, which none of the 
rest could remember afterwards. 


I wave seen a fiercer tempest, 
Known a louder whirlwind blow. 

I was wreck’d off red Algiers, 
Six-and-thirty years ago. 

Young I was,—and yet old seamen 
Were not strong or calm as I; 

While life held such treasures for me, 
I felt sure I could not die. 


Life I struggled for—and saved it ; 
Life alone—and nothing more ; 
Bruised, half dead, alone and helpless, 
I was cast upon the shore. 
I fear'd the pitiless rocks of Ocean ; 
So the great sea rose—and then 
Cast me from her friendly bosom, 
On the pitiless hearts of men. 


Gaunt and dreary ran the mountains 
With black gorges up the land; 
Up to where the lonely Desert 
Spreads her burning dreary sand: 
In the gorges of the mountains, 
On the plain beside the sea, 
Dwelt my stern and cruel masters, 
The black Moors of Barbary. 


Ten long years I toil’d among them,' 
Hopeless—as I used to say; 

Now I know Hope burnt within me 
Fiercer, stronger, day by day: 

Those dim years of toil and sorrow 
Like one long dark dream appear ; 

One long day of weary waiting ;— 
Then each day was like a year. 


How I curst the land—my prison; 
How I curst the serpent sea,— 
And the Demon Fate, that shower’d 
All her curses upon me: 
I was mad, I think—God pardon 
Words so terrible and wild— 
This voyage would have been my last one, 
For I left a wife and child. 
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Never did one tender vision 
Fade away before my sight, 

Never once through all my slavery, 
Burning day or dreary night ; 

In my soul it lived, and kept me, 
Now I feel, from black despair, 

And my heart was not quite broken, 
While they lived and blest me there. 


When at night my task was over, 
I would hasten to the shore ; 
(All was strange and foreign inland, 
Nothing I had known before). 
Strange look’d the bleak mountain passes, 
Strange the red glare and black shade, 
And the Oleanders, waving 
To the sound the fountains made. 


Then I gazed at the great Ocean, 
Till she grew a friend again ; 
And because she knew old England, 
I forgave her all my pain: 
So the blue still sky above me, 
With its white clouds’ fleecy fold, 
And the glimmering stars (though brighter), 
Look’d like home and days of old. 


And a calm would fall upon me; 
Worn perhaps with work and pain, 

The wild hungry longing left me, 
And I was myself again : 

Looking at the silver waters, 
Looking up at the far sky, 

Dreams of home and all I left there 
Floated sorrowfully by. 


A fair face, but pale with sorrow, 
With blue eyes, brimful of tears, 
And the little red mouth, quivering 
With a smile, to hide its fears ; 
Holding out her baby towards me, 
From the sky she look’d on me; 
So it was that I last saw her, 
As the ship put out to sea. 


Sometimes (and a pang would seize me 
That the years were floating on) 

I would strive to paint her, alter’d, 
And the little baby gone: 

She no longer young and girlish, 
The child, standing by her knee, 

And her face, more pale and sadden’d 
With the weariness for me. 


Then I saw, as night grew darker, 
How she taught my child to pray, 

Holding its small hands together, 
For its father, far away ; 

And I felt her sorrow, weighing 
Heavier on me than mine own; 

Pitying her blighted spring-time, 
And her joy so early flown. 


Till upon my hands (now harden’d 
With the rough harsh toil of years,) 
Bitter drops of anguish, falling, 
Woke me from my dream, to tears ; 
Woke me as a slave, an outcast, 
Leagues from home, across the deep ; 
So—though you may call it childish— 
So I sobb’d myself to sleep. 


Well, the years sped on—my sorrow 
Calmer, and yet stronger grown, 

‘Was my shield against all suffering, 
Poorer, meaner, than her own. 


So my cruel master’s harshness 
Fell upon me all in vain, 

Yet the tale of what we suffer’d 
Echo’d back from main to main, 


You have heard in a far country 
Of a self-devoted band, 

Vow’'d to rescue Christian captives 
Pining in a foreign land. 

And these gentle-hearted strangers 
Year by year go forth from Rome, 
In their hands the hard-earn’d ransom 

To restore some exiles home. 


I was freed: they broke the tidings 
Gently to me; but indeed 
Hour by hour sped on, I knew not 
What the words meant—I was freed! 
Better so, perhaps, while sorrow 
(More akin to earthly things) 
Only strains the sad heart’s fibres— 
Joy, bright stranger, breaks the strings, 


Yet at last it rush’d upon me, 
And my heart beat full and fast ; 
What were now my years of waiting, 
What was all the dreary past ? 
Nothing, to the impatient throbbing 
I must bear across the sea: 
Nothing to the eternal hours 
Still between my home and me! 


How the voyage pass’d, I know not; 
Strange it was once more to stand, 
With my countrymen around me, 
And to clasp an English hand. 
But, through all, my heart was dreaming 
Of the first words I should hear, 
In the gentle voice that echo’d, 
Fresh as ever, on my ear. 


Should I see her start of wonder, 
And the sudden truth arise, 

Flushing all her face and lightening 
The dimm’d splendour of her eyes? 

O! to watch the fear and doubting 
Stir the silent depths of pain, 

And the rush of joy—then melting 
Into perfect peace again. 


And the child !—but why remember 

Foolish fancies that I thought? 
Every tree and every hedgerow 

From the well-known past I brought: 
I would picture my dear cottage, 

See the crackling wood-fire burn, 
And the two beside it, seated 

Watching, waiting, my return. 


So, at last we reach’d the harbour. 
I remember nothing more 
Till I stood, my sick heart throbbing 
With my hand upon the door. 
There I paused—I heard her speaking ; 
Low, soft, murmuring words she said 
Then I first knew the dumb terror 
I had had, lest she were dead. 


It was evening in late autumn, 
And the gusty wind blew chill; 
Autumn leaves were falling round me, 
And the red sun lit the hill. 
Six and twenty years are vanish’d 
Since then—I am old and grey— 
But I never told to mortal 
What I saw, until this day. 
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She was seated by the fire, 
In her arms she held a child, 
Whispering baby-words caressing, 
And then, looking up, she smiled. 
Smiled on him who stood beside her— 
O! the bitter truth was told! 
In her look of trusting fondness, 
I had seen the look of old. 


But she rose and turn’d towards me 
(Cold and dumb I waited there), 

With a shriek of fear and terror, 
And a white face of despair. 

He had been an ancient comrade— 
Not a single word we said, 

While we gazed upon each other, 
He the living: I the dead! 


I drew nearer, nearer to her, 
And I took her trembling hand, 
Looking on her white face, looking 
‘That her heart might understand 
All the love and all the pity 
That my lips refused to say ! 
I thank God no thought save sorrow 
Rose in our crush’d hearts that day, 


Bitter tears that desolate moment, 
Bitter, bitter tears we wept 
We three broken hearts together, 
While the baby smiled and slept. 
Tears alone—no words were spoken, 
Till he—till her husband ‘said 
That my boy (I had forgotten 
The poor child), that he was dead. 


Then at last I rose, and, turning, 
Wrung his hand, but made no sign; 
And I stoop’d and kiss’d her forehead 
Once more, as if she were mine. 
Nothing of farewell I utter’d, 
Save in broken words to pray 
That God in His great love would bless her— 
Then in silence pass’d away. 


Over the great restless ocean 

For twenty and six years I roam; 
All my comrades, old and weary, 

Have gone back to die at home. 
Home! yes, I shall reach a haven, 

I, too, shall reach home and rest ; 
I shall find her waiting for me 

With our baby on her breast. 


While the foregoing story was being 
told, I had kept my eye fixed upon little Willy 
Lindsey, a young Scotch boy (one of the two 
apprentices), who had been recommended to 
Captain Ravender’s care by a friend in 
Glasgow ; and very sad it was to see the 
expression of his face. All the early part of 
the voyage he had been a favourite in the 
ship. The ballads he sang, and the curious 
old stories he told, made him a popular 
visitor in the cabin, no less than among 
the people. Though only entered as appren- 
tice seaman, Captain Ravender had kept him 
as much about him ashe could; and I am 
bold to say, the lad’s affection for Captain 
Ravender was as sincere as if he had been 
one of hisown blood. Even before the wreck, 
achange had taken place inhis manner. He 
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grew silent and thoughtful. Mrs, Atherfield 
and Miss Coleshaw, who had been very 
kind to him, observed the alteration, and 
bantered him on the melancholy nature of 
the songs he sang to them, and the sad air 
with which he went about the duties of the 
vessel. I asked him if anything had occurred 
to make him dull ; but he put me off with a 
laugh, and at last told me that he was think- 
ing about his home; for, said he, a certain 
anniversary was coming soon; “and maybe 
T'll tell you,” he added, “why the expectation 
of it makes me so sorrowful.” 

He was a nice, delicate, almost feminine- 
looking boy, of sixteen or seventeen; the son 
of a small farmer in Ayrshire, as Captain 
Ravender’s Glasgow friend had told him, and, 
as usual with his countrymen, a capital hand 
at letters and accounts. He had brought 
with him a few books, chiefly of the wild and 
supernatural kind ; and it seemed as if he 
had given way to his imagination more than 
was quite healthy, perhaps, for the other 
faculties of his mind. But we all set down 
his delight and belief in ghost stories and 
such like, to the superstition of his country, 
where the folks seem to make up for being 
the most matter-of-fact people in Europe in 
the affairs of this world, by being the wildest 
and most visionary inquirers into the affairs 
of the next. Willy had been useful to all 
departments on board. The steward had 
gy 8 ee him at his ledger, Captain Ravender 
at his reckonings, and as to the passengers, 
they had made quite a friend and com- 
panion of the youth. 

So I watched his looks, as I’ve said before, 
and I now beckoned Willy to come to my 
side, that I might keep him as warm as I 
could. At first he either did not perceive 
my signal, or was too — or too deep 
sunk in his own thoughts to act upon it, 
But the carpenter, who sat next him, seein 
my motion, helped him across the boat, aa 
I put my arm round his shoulders. 

“Bear up, Willy,” I said, “ you’re young 
and strong, and, with the help of Heaven, 
we shall all live to see our friends again.” 

The boy’s eye brightened with hope for a 
moment; then he shook his head and 
said ; 

“You're very kind to say so, sir; but it 
canna be—at least for me.” 

The night was now closing fast in, but 
there was still light enough to see his face. 
It was quite calm, and wore a sort of smile. 
Everybody listened to hear what the poor 
laddie said ; and I whispered to him: 

“You promised to tell me why you were 
depressed by the coming of an anniversary, 
Willy. When is it?” 

“It’s to-night,” he said, with » solemn 
voice. “ And O! how different this is from 
what it used to be! It’s the birth-day o’ my 
sister Jean.” 

“Come, tell us all about it” I said. 
“Maybe, speaking it out openly will ease 
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your mind. Here, rest on my shoulder. 
Now say on.” 

We all tried to catch his words, and he 
began : 

“It’s two years ago, this very day, since 
we had such a merry night of it in my 
father’s house at home. He was a farmer in 
a sma’ way up among the hills above the 
Doon; and had the lands on a good tack, 
and was thought a richer man than any of 
Lis neighbours. There was only Jean and 
me 0’ the family ; and I’m thinking nobody 
was ever so happy or well cared for as I was 
a’ the time I was young. For my mither 
would let me want for nothing, and took me 
on her knee and tauld me long histories o’ 
the Bruce and Wallace; and strange ad- 
ventures with the warlocks ; and sang me a’ 
Burns’ songs, forbye reading me the grand 
auld stories out o’ the Bible, about the death 
o’ Goliath and the meeting o’ King Saul and 
the Witch of Endor. Jean was a kind o’ 
mither to me, too; for she was five years 
older, and spoilt me as much as she could. 
She was so bonny, it was a pleasure to look 
at her; and she helpit in the dairy, and 
often milkt the cows hersel’; and in the 
winter nights sat by the side o’ the bleezy 
fire, and turned the reel or span, keepin’ 
time wi’ some lang ballad about cruel 
Ranken coming in and killing Lady Mar- 
garet; or the ship that sailed away to 
Norway wi’ Sir Patrick Spence, and sank 
wi’ all the crew. The schoolmaster came up, 
when he was able, to gi’e me lessons; and as 
the road was long, and the nights were 
sometimes dark, it soon grew into the 
common custom for him to come up ow’r 
the hills on Friday, when the school was 
skailt, and stay till the Monday morning. 
He was a young man that had been intended 
for a minister, but the college expenses had 
been too much, and he had settled down as 
the parish teacher at Shalloch; and we 
always called him Dominie Blair. All the 
week through, we looked for the Dominie’s 
coming. Jean and I used to go and meet 
him at the bend o’ the hill, where he came off 
from the high-road, and he began his lessons 
to me in botany the moment we turned 
towards home. I noticed that he aye required 
the specimens that grew at the side o’ the 
burns that ran down valleys a good way off ; 
but I was very vain of my running, and used 
to rush down the gully and gather the flower 
or weed, and overtake the two before they 
had walked on a mile. So you see, sir, it was 
na long before it was known all over the 
country side that Dominie Blair was going to 
marry my sister Jean. Everybody thought 
it a capital match, for Jean had beauty and 
siller, and Mr. Blair was the cleverest man 
in the county, and had the promise of the 
mastership of a school in the East country, 
with ninety pounds a-year. Our house grew 
happier now than ever; and when Jean’s 
birthday came round, there was a gathering 
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from far and near to do honour to the 
bonniest and kindest lass in all the parish. 
The minister himsel’ came up on his pony, 
and drank prosperity to the young folks at 
the door; and inside at night there was a 
supper for all the neighbours, and John 
Chalmers played on the fiddle, and a’ the 
rest of us sang songs, and danced and skirled 
like mad; and at last, when Jean’s health 
was drank, with many wishes for her happi- 
ness, up she gets and lays her arms round my 
auld mither’s neck, and bursts out into a 
great passion o’ tears; and when she re- 
covered herself, she said she would never 
be so happy anywhere else, and that weel or 
ill, dead or alive—in the body or in the 
spirit—she would aye come back on that 
night, and look in on the hame where 
she had spent sae sunshiny a life. Some o’ 
them laughed at the wild affection she 
showed; and some took it seriously, and 
thought she had tied herself down by ow’r 
solemn a bargain; but in a wee while the 
mirth and frolicking gaed on as before, and 
all the company confessed it was the happiest 
evening they had ever spent in their lives. 
Do you ken Loch Luart, sir ?—a wee bit water 
that stretches across between the Lureloch 
and the Breelen? Ah ! the grand shadows that 
pass along it when you stand on the north 
side and look over to the hill. There’s a 
great blackness settled upon the face, as if 
the sun had died away from the heavens 
altogether, till when he comes round the 
corner o’ the mountain, a glorious procession 
o’ sunbeams and colours taks its course 
across the whole length o’ the water, and all 
the hill sides give out a kind o’ glow, and at 
last the loch seems all on fire, and you can 
scarcely look at it for the brightness. A 
small skiff was kept at the side, for it saved 
the shepherds miles 0’ steep climbing to get 
from flock to flock, as it cut off two or three 
miles o’ the distance between our house and 
Shalloch. One Friday, soon after the merry 
meeting at Jean’s birthday, she set off as 
usual to meet Mr. Blair. How far she went, 
or where she met him, nobody could tell, for 
nothing was ever seen or heard o’ them from 
that day to this; only the skiff on Loch 
Luart was found keel up, and the prints 0’ 
feet that answered to their size were seen on 
the wet bank. Nothing wad persuade my 
mother for many a day that she wasna coming 
back. When she heard a step at the door, 
she used to flush up with a great redness in 
her cheek, and run to let her in. Then when 
she saw it was a stranger, she left the door 
open and came back into the kitchen without 
sayin’ a word. My father spoke very little, 
but sometimes he seemed to forget that Jean 
was taken away, and called for her to come 
to him in a cheery voice, as he used to do; 
and then, wi’ a sudden shake o’ his head, he 
remembered that she was gone, and passed 
away to his work as if his heart was broken. 
And other things came on to disturb him 
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now, for some bank, or railway, or some- 
thing o’ the kind, where he had bought some 
shares, failed with a great crash, and he was 
called on to make up the loss; and he grew 
careless about everything that happened, and 
the horses and carts were seized for debt, and 
a’ the cows except two were taken away, and 
the place began to go to wrack and ruin; 
and at last Jean’s birthday cam’ round again. 
But we never spoke about it the whole day 
long, though none of the three thought of 
anything else. My father a to be 
busy in the field; my mother span—never 
letting the thread out o’ her hand ; andas for 
me, I wandered about the hills from early 
morning, and only came back when the dark 
night began. All through the lengthening 
hours we sat and never spoke; but some- 
times my father put a fresh supply of peats 
upon the fire, and stirred it up into 'a blaze, 
as if it pleased him to see the great sparkles 
flying up the chimney. At last my mother, 
all of a sudden, ceased her spinning, and 
said, ‘Hark! do you no’ hear somebody out- 
side?’ And we listened without getting up 
from our seats. We heard a sound as if some- 
body was slipping by on tip-toe on the way 
to the Byre ; and then we heard a low, wail- 
ing sound, as if the person was trying to 
restrain some great sorrow ; and immediately 
we heard the same footstep, as if it were lost 
in snow, coming up to the house. My mither 
stood up wi’ her hand stretched out, and 
looked at the window. Outside the pane— 
where the rose-tree has grown sae thick it 
half hides the lower half—we heard a rust- 
aside the 


ling, as if somebody was a 
leaves, and then, when a sudden flicker o’ the 
flame threw its light upon the casement, we 
saw the faint image o’ a bonny pale face— 
very sad to look on—wi’ lang tresses 0’ yellow 
hair hanging straight down the cheeks, as if 
it was dripping wet, and heard low, a 


sobs ; but nothing that we could understand. 
My mither ran forward, as if to embrace 
the visitor, and cried, ‘Jean! Jean! O 
let me speak to you, my bairn!’ But the 
flame suddenly died away in the grate, and 
we saw nothing mair. But we all knew now 
that Jean had been drowned in Loch Luart, 
and that she minded the promise she had 
made to come and see the auld house upon 
her birthday.” 

Here the boy paused in his narrative for a 
moment, and I felt his breath coming and 
going very quick, as if his strength was 
getting rapidly exhausted. 

“Rest a while, Willy,” I said, “and try, if 
you can, to sleep.” 

But nothing could restrain him from 
finishing his tale. 


sir. 
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the boat, and shut out the faint glimmer that 
still lingered on the horizon line. “So Jean 
was drowned, ye see,” he continued; “and 
couldna put foot inside—for a’ they can do is 
to look in and see what’s doing at the auld 
fireside through the window. But even this 
was a comfort to my mither; and as I saw 
how glad it made her to have this assurance 
that she wasna forgotten, I made her the 
same promise that Jean had done on her 
birthday : ill or weel, happy or miserable, in 
the body or in the spirit—I wad find my 
way to the farm-house, and gi’e her some 
sign that I loved her as I had always done. 
And now I ken what they’re doing as if I 
was at hame. They’re sitting sad and lonely 
in the silent kitchen. My father puts fresh 
peats upon the grate, and watches their 
flame as it leaps and crackles up the fire- 
place; and my mither—Ah!”—here he 
stretched forward as if to see some object 
before him more distinctly —“ ah ! she’s spin- 
ning, spinning as if to keep herself from 
thinking—and tears are running down her 
face; and [I see the cheery fire, and the 
heather bed in the corner, and the round 
table in the middle, and the picture o’ 
Abraham and Isaac on the wall, and my 
fishing-rod hung up aboon the mantelpiece, 
and my herding-staff, and my old blue bonnet. 
But how cold it is, sir,” he went on, turning 
to me; “I felt a touch on my shoulder just 
now that made me creep as if the hand were 
ice ; and I looked up and saw the same face 
we had noticed last year; and I feel the 
clammy fingers yet, and they go downward— 
downward, chilling me a’ the way till my 
blood seems frozen, and I canna speak. O, 
for anither look at the fire and the warm 
cosy room, and my father’s white head, and 
my puir auld mither’s een !” 

So saying, he tried to rise, and seemed 
to be busy putting aside something that inter- 
fered with his view. “The rose-tree!” he 
said ; “it’s thicker than ever, and I canna see 
clear!” At last he appeared to get near the 
object he sought ; and, after altering his posi- 
tion, as if to gain a perfect sight, he said: “I 
see thema’again. O, mither! turn your face 
this way, for ye see I’ve kept my word; and 
we're both here. Jean’s beside me, and very 
cold—and we darena come in.” He watched 
for about a minute, still gazing intently, and 
then, with a joyous scream, he exclaimed: 
“She sees me,—she sees me! Did na ye 
hear her cry? O mither, mither! tak’ me 
to your arms, for I’m chilled wi’ the salt 
water, and naething will make me warm 
again.” 

I tightened my hold of poor Willy as he 
spoke, for he gradually lost his power, and 


“Na, na! I canna rest upon your arm, jat last lay speechless with his head on {my 
I ha’e wark to do, and it maun be done j shoulder. 


I concealed from the rest the sad 


this night—wae’s me! I didna think, last} event that occurred ina few minutes, and kept 


year at this time, that ever I wad be here.” | 
He looked round with a shudder at the! 
coiling waves that rose high at the side of! 


the body hidden till the darkest part of the 
night, closely wrapped in my cloak. . 
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THE DELIVERANCE. 


Wuaey the sun rose on the twenty-seventh 
day of our calamity, the first question that I 
secretly asked myself was, How many more 
mornings will the stoutest of us live to see? 
I had kept count, ever since we took to the 
boats, of the days of the week; and I knew 
that we had now arrived at another Thurs- 
day. Judging by my own sensations (and I 
believe I had as much strength left as the 
best man among us), I came to the conclusion 
that, unless the mercy of Providence inter- 
posed to effect our deliverance, not one of 
our company could hope to see another morn- 
ing after the morning of Sunday. 

Two discoveries that I made—after re- 
deeming my promise overnight, to serve out 
with the morning whatever eatable thing I 
could find—helped to confirm me in my 
gloomy view of our future prospects. In the 
first place, when the few coffee-berries left, 
together with a small allowance of water, 
had been shared all round, I found on 
examining the lockers that not one grain 
of provision remained, fore or aft, in any 
part of the boat, and that our stock of 
fresh water was reduced to not much more 
than would fill a wine-bottle. In the 


second place, after the berries had been 
shared, and the water equally divided, I 
noticed that the sustenance thus administered 
produced no effect whatever, even of the 


most momentary kind, in raising the spirits 
of the passengers (excepting in one case) or in 
rallying the strength of the crew. The ex- 
ception was Mr. Rarx. This tough and | 
greedy old sinner seemed to wake up from | 
the trance he had lain in so long, when the 
smell of the berries and water was under his 
nose. He swallowed his share with a gulp 
that many a younger and better man in the 
boat might have envied ; and went maunder- 
ing on to himself afterwards, as if he had got 
a new lease of life. He fancied now that he 
was digging a gold mine, all by himself, and 
going down bodily straight through the earth 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. 
“Leave me alone,” says he, “leave me alone. 
The lower I go, the richer I get. Down I 
go !—down, down, down, down, till I burst 
out at the other end of the world in a shower 
of gold!” So he went on, kicking feebly with 
his heels from time to time against the 
bottom of the boat. 

But, as for all the rest, it was a pitiful and 
dreadful sight to see of how little use their 
last shadow of a meal was to them. I my- 
self attended, before anybody else was served, 
to the two poor women. Miss Coleshaw 
shook her head faintly, and pointed to her 
throat, when I offered her the few berries 
that fell to her share. I made a shift to 
crush them up fine and mix them with a 
little water, and got her to swallow that 
miserable drop of drink with the greatest 
difficulty. en it was down there came no 


change for the better over her face. Nor did 
she recover, for so much as a moment, the 
capacity to speak, even in a whisper. I next 
tried Mrs. Atherfield. It was hard to wake 
her out of the half-swooning, half-sleeping 
condition in which she lay,—and harder still 
to get her to open her lips when I put the tin- 
cup to them. When I had at last prevailed 
on her to swallow her allowance, she shut 
her eyes again, and fell back into her old 
position, I saw her lips moving; and, put- 
ting my ear close to them, caught some of the 
words she was murmuring to herself, She 
was still dreaming of The Golden Lucy, She 
and the child were walking somewhere by 
the banks of a lake, at the time when the 
buttercups are out. The Golden Lucy was 
gathering the buttercups, and making her- 
self a watch-chain out of them, in imitation 
of the chain that her mother wore. They 
were carrying a little basket with them, and 
were going to dine together in a great 
hollow tree growing on the banks of the 
lake. To get this pretty picture painted 
on one’s mind as I got it, while listenin 
to the poor mother’s broken words, oak 
then to look up at the haggard faces of 
the men in the boat, and at the wild ocean 
rolling all round us, was such a change 
from fancy to reality as it has fallen, I 
hope, to few men’s lots to experience, 

My next thought, when I had done my 
best for the women, was for the Captain. 
I was free to risk losing my own share of 
water, if I pleased, so I tried, before tasting 
it myself, to get a little between his lips ; 
but his teeth were fast clenched, and I had 
neither strength nor skill to open them. 
The faint warmth still remained, thank 
God, over his heart—but, in all other re- 
spects he lay beneath us like a dead man. 
In covering him up again as comfortably as 
I could, I found a bit of paper crunched in 
one of his hands, and took it out. There 
was some writing on it, but not a word 
was readable. I supposed, poor fellow, that 
he had been trying to write some last in- 
structions for me, just before he dropped 
at his post. If they had been ever so easy 
to read, they would have been of no use 
now. To follow instructions we must have 
had some power to shape the boat’s course 
in a given direction—and this, which we 
had been eney losing for some days 
past, we had now lost altogether. 

I had hoped that the serving out of the 
refreshment would have put a little modicum 
of strength into the arms of the men at the 
oars ; but, as I have hinted, this hope turned 
out to be perfectly fruitless. Our last 
mockery of a meal, which had done nothing 
for the passengers, did nothing either for the 
crew—except to aggravate the pangs of 
hunger in the men who were still strong 
enough to feel them. While the weather 
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held moderate, it was not of much conse- 
quence if one or two of the rowers kept drop- 
ping, in turn, into a kind of faint sleep over 
their oars. But if it came on to blow ~_ 
(and we could expect nothing else in those 
seas and at that time of the year), how was 
I to steer, when the blades of the oars were 
out of the water ten times as often asthey 
were in? The lives which we had under- 

one such suffering to preserve would have 

een lost in an instant by the swamping of 
the boat, if the wind had risen on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, and had caught us trying to 
row any longer. 

Feeling this, I resolved, while the weather 
held moderately fine, to hoist the best sub- 
stitute for a sail that we could produce, and 
to drive before the wind, on the chance (the 
last we had to hope for) of a ship picking us 
up. We had only continued to use the oars 
up to this time, in order to keep the course 
which the Captain had pointed out as like- 
liest to bring us near the land. Sailing 
had been out of the question from the first, 
the masts and suits of sails belonging to each 
boat having been out of them at the time of 
the wreck, and having gone down with the 
ship. This was an accident which there was 
no need to deplore, for we were too crowded 
from the first to admit of handling the boats 
properly, under their regular press of sail, 
in anything like rough weather. 

Having made up my mind on what it was 
necessary to do, I addressed the men, and 
told them that any notion of holding longer 
on our course with the oars was manifestly 
out of the question, and dangerous to all on 
board, as their own common sense might tell 
them, in the state to which the stoutest arms 
among us were now reduced, They looked 
round on each other as I said that, each man 
seeming to think his neighbour weaker than 
himself. I went on, and told them that we 
must take advantage of our present glimpse 
of moderate weather, and hoist the best sail 
we could set up, and drive before the wind, 
in the hope that it might please God to direct 
us in the way of some ship before it was too 
late. “Our only chance, my men,” I said, in 
conclusion, “is the chance of being picked 
up ; and in these desolate seas one point of 
the compass is just as likely a point for our 
necessities as another. Half of you keep 
the boat before the sea, the other half bring 
out your knives, and do as I tell you.” The 
prospect of being relieved from the oars 
struck the wandering attention of the men 
directly ; and they said, “ Ay, ay, sir!” with 
something like a faint reflection of their 
former readiness, when the good ship was 
under their feet, and the mess-cans were 
filled with plenty of wholesome food. 

Thanks to Captain Ravender’s forethought 
in providing both boats with a coil of rope, 


to the thwart, and well stayed fore and 
aft, for a mast. A e pilot coat that I 
wore was spread ; enough of sail for us. The 
only difficulty that puzzled me was occa- 
sioned by the necessity of making a yard. 
The men tried to tear up one of the thwarts, 
but were not strong enough. My own knife 
had been broken in the attempt to split a bit 
of plank forthem ; and I was almost at my 
wit’s end, when I luckily thought of search- 
ing the Captain’s pockets for his knife. I 
found it—a fine large knife of Sheffield manu- 
facture, with plenty of blades, and a small 
saw among them. With this we made a shift 
to saw off about a third of another oar; and 
then the difficulty was conquered; and 
we got my pilot-coat hoisted on our jury- 
mast, and rigged it as nigh as we could to the 
fashion of a lug-sail. 

I had looked anxiously towards the Surf- 
boat, while we were rigging our mast, and 
observed, with a feeling of great relief, 
that the men in her—as soon as they dis- 
covered what we were about—were wise 
enough to follow our example. They got on 
faster than we did; being less put to it for 
room to turn round in. We set our sails as 
nearly as = about the same time; and 
it was well for both boats that we finished 
our work when we did. At noon the wind began 
to rise again to a stiff breeze, which soon 
knocked up a heavy, tumbling sea. We drove 
before it in a direction North and by East,’ 
keeping wonderfully dry, considering all 
things. The mast stood well; and the sail, 
small as it was, did good service in steadying 
the boat and lifting her easily over the seas. 
I felt the cold after the loss of my coat, but not 
so badly as I had feared ; for the two men who 
were with me in the stern sheets, sat as close 
as they could on either side of me, and helped 
with the warmth of their own bodies to kee 
the warmth in mine, Forward, I told o 
half-a-dozen of the most trustworthy of the 
men who could still muster strength enough 
to keep their eyes open, to set a watch, turn 
and turn about, on our frail rigging. The 
wind was steadily increasing, and if any acci- 
dent happened to our mast, the chances were 
that the boat would broach-to, and that 
every one of us would go to the bottom. 

So we drove ou—all through that day— 
sometimes catching sight of the Surf-boat 
a little ahead of us—sometimes losing her 
altogether in the scud. How little and 
frail, how very different to the kind of 
boat that I led expected to see, she 
looked to my eyes now that I was out 
of her, and saw what she showed like on 
the waters for the first time! But to re- 
turn to the Long-boat. The watch on the 
rigging was relieved every two hours, and at 
the same regular periods all the brightest 
eyes left amongst us looked out for the smal- 


we had our lashings, and the means of|lest vestige of a sail in view, and looked in 


making what rigging was wanted, ready 
to hand. One of the oars was made fast 


vain, Among the ngers, nothing hap- 
pened in the way of a change—except that 
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Miss Coleshaw seemed to grow fainter, and 
that Mrs. Atherfield got restless, as if she 
were waking out of her long dream about the 
Golden Lucy. 

It got on towards sunset. The wind 
was rising to half a gale. The clouds 
which had been heavy all over the firmament 
since noon, were lifting to the westward, and 
leaving there, over the horizon line of the 
ocean, a long strip of clear po — sky, 
overhung by a cloud-bank, whose ragged 
edges were tipped with burning crimson by 
the sun. I did not like the look of the night, 
and, eee where I was, in the forward 
part of the boat, I helped the men to ease 
the strain off our mast, by lowering the yard 
a little and taking a pull on the sheet, so as 
to present to the wind a smaller surface even 
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on the strip of clear greenish sky in the west, 
and on the bright line of the sea just under 
it. The boat dipped again before I could see 
anything. I squeezed my eyelids together to 
get the water out of them, and when we rose 
again looked straight into the middle of the 
bright sea-line. My heart bounded as if it 
would choke me—my tongue felt like a 
cinder in my mouth—my knees gave way 
under me—I dropped down on to the thwart, 
and sobbed out, with a great effort, as if I 
had been dumb for weeks before, and had 
only that instant found my speech: 

“ A sail! a sail!” 

The words were instantly echoed by the 
man in the stern sheets. 

“Sail, ho!” he screeches out, turning 
round on us, and swinging his arms about 


of our small sail. Noting the wild look of| his head like a madman. 


the weather, and the precautions we were 
taking against the chance of a gale rising in 
the night—and being, furthermore, as I believe, 
staggered in their minds by the death that had 
taken place among them—three of the passen- 
gers struggled up in the bottom of the boat, 
clasped their arms round me as if they were 
drowning men already, and hoarsely cla- 
moured for a last drink of water, before the 


storm rose and sent us all to the bottom. 
“Water you shall have,” I said, “when I 
think the time has come to serve it out. The 
time has not come yet.” 
“Water, pray!” they all three groaned 


together. Two more passengers who were 
asleep, woke up, and joined the cry. 

“Silence!” I said. “There are not two 
spoonsful of fresh water left for each man in 
the boat. I shall wait three hours more for 
the chance of rain before I serve that out. 
Silence, and drop back to your places!” 

They let go of me, but clamoured weakly 

for water still ; and, this time, the voices of 
some of the crew joined them. Ait this 
moment, to my great alarm (for I thought 
they were going mad and turning violent 
against me), I was seized round the neck 
by one of the men, who had been standing 
up, holding on by the mast, and looking 
out steadily to the westward. 
_ [raised my right hand to free myself; but 
before I touched him, the sight of the man’s 
face close to mine made me drop my arm 
again. There was a speechless, breathless, 
frantic joy in it, that made all the blood in 
my veins stand still in a moment. 

“Out with it!” I said. “Man alive, out 
with it, for God’s sake !” 

His breath beat on my cheek in hot, quick, 
heavy gasps ; but he could not utter a word. 
For a moment he let go of the mast (tighten- 
ing his hold on me with the other arm) and 
pointed out westward—then slid heavily down 
on to the thwart behind us. 

I looked westward, and saw that one of 
the two trustworthy men whom I had left 
at the helm was on his feet looking out west- 
ward, too. As the boat rose, I fixed my eyes 





This made three of our company who had 
seen the ship already, and that one fact was 
sufficient to remove all dread lest our eyes 
might have been deceiving us, The great 
fear now was, not that we were deluded, but 
that we might come to some serious harm 
through the excess of joy among the people ; 
that is to say, among such of the people as 
still had the sense to feel and the strength to 
express what they felt. I must record in my 
own justification, after confessing that I lost 
command over myself altogether on the dis- 
covery of the sail, that I was the first who 
set the example of self-control. I was in a 
manner forced to this by the crew frantically 
entreating me to lay-to until we could make 
out what course the ship was steering—a 
proceeding which, with the sea then running, 
with the heavy lading of the boat, and with 
such feeble substitutes for mast and sail as 
we possessed, must have been attended with 
total destruction to us all. I tried to remind 
the men ofthis, but they were in such a 
transport—hugging each other round the 
neck, and crying and laughing all in a breath 
—that they were not fit to listen to reason. 
Accordingly, I myself went to the helm 
again, and chose the steadiest of my two men 
in the after part of the boat, as a guard over 
the sheet, with instructions to use force, if 
necessary, towards any one who stretched out 
so much as a finger to it. The wind was 
rising every minute, and we had nothing for 
it but to scud, and be thankful to God’s 
mercy that we had sea-room to do it in. 

“Tt will be dark in an hour’s time, sir,” 
says the man left along with me when I took 
the helm again. “We have no light to show. 
The ship will pass us in the night. Lay to, 
sir! For the love of Heaven, give us all a 
chance, and lay to!” says he, and goes 
down on his knees before me, wringing his 
hands. 

“Lay to!” says I. “ Lay to, under a coat! 
Lay to, in a boat like this, with the wind 
getting up to a gale! A seaman like you 
talk in that way! Who have I got along 
here with me ? Sailors who know their craft, 
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or a pack of long-shore lubbers, who ought 
to be turned adrift in a ferry-boat on a 

ond?” My heart was heavy enough, God 

nows, but 1 spoke out as loud as I could, in 
that light way, to try and shame the men 
back to their proper senses. I succeeded at 
least in restoring silence ; and that was some- 
thing in such a condition as ours. 

My next anxiety was to know if the men 
in the Surf-Boat had sighted the sail to the 
westward. She was still driving a-head of 
us, and the first time I saw her rise on the 
waves, I made out a signal on board—a strip 
of cloth fastened to a boat-hook. I ordered 
the man by my side to return it with his 
jacket tied on to the end of an oar; bein 
anxious to see whether his agitation ha 
calmed down and left him fit for his duty 
again. He followed my directions steadily 
and when he had got his jacket on again, 
asked me to pardon him for losing his self- 
command in a quiet, altered voice. 

I shook hands with him, and gave him 
the helm, in proof that my confidence was re- 
stored ; then stood up and turned my face to 
the westward once again. I looked long into 
the belt of clear sky, which was narrowing 
already as the cloud-bank above sank over it. 
I looked with all my heart and soul and 
strength. It was only when my eyes could 
stand the strain on them no longer, that I 
gave in, and sat down again by the tiller. If I 
had not been supported by a firm trust in 
the mercy of Providence, which had pre- 
served us thus far, I am afraid I should have 
abandoned myself at that trying time to 
downright hopeless, speechless despair. 

It would not express much to any but sea- 
faring readers if I mentioned the number of 
leagues off that I considered the ship to be. 
I shall give a better idea of the terrible dis- 
tance there was between us, when I say that 
no landsman’s eye could have made her out 
at all, and that none of us sailors could have 
seen her but for the bright opening in 
the sky, which made even a speck on 
the waters visible to a mariner’s expe- 
rienced sight all that weary way off. When 
I have said this, I have said enough to 
render it plain to every man’s under- 
standing that it was a sheer impossibility 
to make out what course the ship was 
steering, seeing that we had no chance of 
keeping her in view at that closing time of 
day for more than another half-hour, at most. 
There she was, astern to leeward of us; and 
here were we, driving for our lives before the 
wind, with any means of kindling a light that 
we might have possessed on leaving our ship 
wetted through long ago—with no guns to 
fire as signals of distress in the darkness— 
and with no choice, if the wind shifted, but 
still toscud in any direction in which it might 
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to her in the darkness? Truly, look at it 
anyhow we might from our poor mortal point 
of view, our prospect of deliverance seemed 
to be of the most utterly hopeless kind that 
it is possible to conceive. 

The men felt this bitterly, as the cloud- 
bank dropped to the verge of the waters, and 
the sun set redly behind it. The moaning 
and lamenting among them was miserable to 
hear, when the last speck and phantom of 
the ship had vanished from view. Some few 
still swore they saw her when there was 
hardly a flicker of light left in the west, and 
only gave * looking out, and dropped 
down in the boat, at my express orders. I 
charged them all solemnly to set an example 
of courage to the passengers, and to trust the 
rest to the infinite wisdom and mercy of the 
Creator of us all. Some murmured, some 
fell to repeating scraps out of the Bible and 
Prayer-Book, some wandered again in their 
minds, This went on till the darkness 
a a great hush of silence fell 

rearily over passengers and crew ; and the 
waves and the wind hissed and howled about 
us, as if we were tossing in ‘the midst of them, 
a boat-load of corpses already ! 

Twice in the forepart of the night the 
clouds overhead parted for a little, and let 
the blessed moonlight down upon us. On 
the first of those occasions, I myself served 
out the last drops of fresh water we had left. 
The two women—poor suffering creatures !— 
were past drinking. Miss Coleshaw shivered 
a little when I moistened her lips with the 
water ; and Mrs. Atherfield, when I did the 
same for her, drew her breath with a faint, 
fluttering sigh, which was just enough to 
show that she was not dead yet. The Captain 
still lay as he had lain ever since I got on 
board the boat. The others, both passengers 
and crew, managed for the most part to 
swallow their share of the water—the men 
being just sufficiently roused by it to get up on° 
their knees, while the moonlight lasted, and 
look about wildly over the ocean for a chance 
of seeing the ship again. When the clouds 
gathered once more; they crouched back in 
their places with a long groan of despair. 
Hearing that, and dreading the effect of the 
pitchy Seshases (to say nothing of the fierce 
wind and sea) on their sinking spirits, I re- 
solved to combat their despondency, if it 
were still possible to contend against it, by 
giving them something to do. First telling 
them that no man could say at what time of 
the night the ship (in case she was steering 
our course) might forge ahead of us, or how 
near she might be when she passed, I recom- 
mended that all who had the strength should 
join their voices at regular intervals, and 
shout their loudest when the boat rose 
highest on the waves, on the chance of that 


— to drive us. Supposing, even at the | cry of distress being borne by the wind within 


est, that the = was steering on our course, 
and would overhaul us in the night, what 
chance had we of making our position known 


| 


hearing of the watch on board the ship. It is 
unnecessary to say that I knew well how near 
it was to an absolute impossibility that this 
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last feeble exertion on our parts could lead 
to any result. I only proposed it because I 
was driven to the end of my resources to keep 
up the faintest flicker of spirit among the 
men. They received my proposal with more 
warmth and readiness than I had ventured 
in their hopeless state, to expect from them. 
Up to the turn of midnight they resolutely 
raised their voices with me, at intervals 
of from five to ten minutes, whenever the 
boat was tossed highest on the waves. The 
wind seemed to whirl our weak cries savagely 
out of our mouths almost before we could 
utter them. I, sitting astern in the boat, 
only heard them, as it seemed, for something 
like an instant of time. But even that was 
enough to make me creep all over—the 
ery was so forlorn and fearful. Of all 
the dreadful sounds I had heard since 
the first striking of the ship, that shrill 
wail of despair—rising on the wave-tops, one 
moment ; whirledaway, the next, into the black 
night—was the most frightful that entered 
my ears. There are times, even now, when it 
seems to be ringing in them still. 

Whether our first gleam of moonshine fell 
upon old Mr. Rarx, while he was sleeping, 
and helped to upset his weak brains alto- 
gether, is more than I can say. But, for 
some reason or other, before the clouds 
parted and let the light down on us for the 
second time, and while we were driving along 
awfully through the blackest of the night, he 
stirred in his place, and began rambling 
and raving again more vehemently than ever. 
To hear him now—that is to say, as well as I 
could hear him for the wind—he was still 
down in his gold-mine; but was laden so 
heavy with his precious metal that he could 
not get out, and was in mortal peril of being 
drowned by the water rising in the bottom of 
the shaft. So far, his maundering attracted 
my attention disagreeably, and did no more. 
But when he began—if I may say so—to 
take the name of the dear little dead child in 
—_ = to = a up = himself a 

miserly greed of gain, t angry, an 

called to the men forward to ae tien a 
shake and make him hold his tongue. 
Whether any of them obeyed or nut, I don’t 
know—Mr, Rarx went on raving louder than 
ever. The shrill wind was now hardly more 
shrill than he. He swore he saw the white 
frock of our poor little lost ac fluttering in 
the daylight, at the top of the mine, and 
he screamed out to her in a great fright 
that the gold was heavy, and the ‘water 
rising fast, and that she must come down 
quick as lightning if she meant to be in time 
to help him. I called in angrily to the 
men to silence him ; and just as I did so, the 
clouds began to part for the second time, and 
the white tip of the moon grew visible. 

“ There she is !” sereeches Mr. Rarx ; and 
I saw. him by the faint light, scramble on his 
knees in the bottom of the boat, and wave a 
ragged old hanckerchief up at the moon. 
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“Pull him down!” I called out. “ Down 
with him ; and tie his arms and legs!” 

Of the men who could still move about, 
not one paid any attention to me. They were 
all upon their knees again, looking out in the 
strengthening moonlight for asight of the ship, 

“ Quick, Golden Lucy !” screams Mr. Rarx, 
and creeps under the thwarts right forward 
into the bows of the boat. “Quick! my 
darling, my beauty, quick! The gold is 
heavy, and the water rises fast! Come down 
and save me, Golden Lucy! Let all the rest 
of the World drown, and save me! Me! me! 
me! me!” 

He shouted these last words out at the 
top of his cracked, croaking voice, and 
got on his feet, as I conjectured (for the 
coat we had spread for a sail now hid 
him from me) in the bows of the boat. Not 
one of the crew so much as looked round 
at him, so eagerly were their eyes seeking 
for the ship. The man sitting by me 
was sunk in a deep sleep. If I had left 
the helm for a moment in that wind and 
sea, it would have been the death of 
every soul of us. I shouted desperately to 
the raving wretch to sit down. A screech 
that seemed to cut the very wind in two 
answered me. A huge wave tossed the boat’s 
head up wildly at the same moment. I 
looked aside to leeward as the wash of the 

reat roller swept by us, gleaming of a lurid, 
bluish white in the moonbeams; I looked 
and saw, in one second of time, the face of 
Mr. Rarx rush past on the wave, with the 
foam seething in his hair and the moon 
shining in his eyes. Before I could draw my 
breath he was a hundred yards astern of us, 
and the night and the sea had swallowed him 
up and had hid his secret, which he had kept 
all the voyage, from our mortal curiosity, for 
ever, 
“He's gone ! he’s drowned!” I shouted to 
the men forward. 

None of them took any notice ; none of 
them left off looking out over the ocean for 
a sight of the ship. Nothing that I could 
say on the subject of our situation at that 
fearful time can, in my opinion, give such an 
idea of the extremity and the frightfulness of 
it, as the relation of this one fact. I leave it 
to speak by itself the sad and shocking truth, 
and pass on gladly to the telling of what hap- 
pened next, at a later hour of the night. 

After the clouds had shut out the moon 
again, the wind dropped a little and shifted 
a point or two, so as to shape our course 
nearer to the eastward. How the hours 
passed after that, till the dawn came, is more 
than I can tell. The nearer the time of day- 
light approached the more completely every- 
thing seemed to drop out of my mind, except 
the one thought of where the ship we had 
seen in the evening might be, when we looked 
for her with the morning light. 

It came ‘at last—that grey, quiet light 
which was to end all our uncertainty ; which 
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was to show us if we were saved, or to warn 
us if we were to prepare for death. With 
the first streak in the east, every one of the 
boat’s company, except the sleeping and the 
senseless, roused up and looked out in breath- 
less silence upon the sea. Slowly and slowly 
the daylight strengthened, and the darkness 
rolled off farther and farther before it over 
the face of the waters. The first pale flush 
of the sun flew trembling along the paths of 
light broken through the grey wastes of the 
eastern clouds. We out look clearly—we 
could see far; and there, ahead of us—O! 
merciful, bountiful providence of God !—there 
was the ship ! 

I have honestly owned the truth, and con- 
fessed to the human infirmity under suffering 
of myself, my passengers, and my crew. I 
have earned, therefore, as I would fain hope, 
the right to record it to the credit of all, that 
the men, the moment they set eyes on the 
ship, poured out their whole hearts in hum- 
ble thanksgiving to the Divine Mercy which 
had saved them from the very jaws of death. 
They did not wait for me to bid them do this; 
they did it of their own accord, in their own 
language, fervently, earnestly, with one will 
and one heart. 

We had hardly made the ship out—a fine 
brigantine, hoisting English colours—before 
we observed that her crew suddenly hove her 
up in the wind. At first we were at a loss 
to understand this ; but as we drew nearer, 
we discovered that she was getting the Surf- 
boat (which had kept ahead of us all through 
the night) alongside of her, under the lee 
bow. My men tried tocheer when they saw 
their companions in safety, but their weak 
cries died away in tears and sobbing. 

In another half hour we, too, were along- 
side of the brigantine. 


From this point, I recollect nothing very 
distinctly. I remember faintly many loud 
voices and eager faces ;—I remember fresh 
strong willing fellows, with a colour in their 
cheeks, and a smartness in their movements 
that seemed quite preternatural to me at that 
time, hanging over us in the rigging of the 
brigantine, and dropping down from her sides 
into our boat ;—-I remember trying with my 
feeble hands to help them in the difficult and 
perilous task of getting the two poor women 
and the Captain on board ;—I remember one 
dark hairy giant of a man swearing that it 
was enough to break his heart, and catching 
me in his arms like a child—and from that 
moment I remember nothing more with the 
slightest certainty for over a week of time. 

When I came to my own senses again, 
in my cot on board the brigantine my first 
inquiries were naturally for my fellow-suf- 
ferers. Two—a passenger in the Long-boat, 
and one of the crew of the Surf-boat— 
had sunk in spite of all the care that could 
be taken of them. The rest were likely, with 
time and attention, to recover. Of those 
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who have been particularly mentioned in 
this narrative, . Atherfield had shown 
— of rallying the soonest ; Miss Coleshaw, 
who had held out longer against exhaustion, 
was now the slower to recover. Captain 
Ravender, though slowly mending, was still 
not able to speak or to move in his cot 
without help, The sacrifices for us all which 
this good man had so nobly undergone, not 
only in the boat, but before that, when he 
had deprived himself of his natural rest on 
the dark nights that preceded the wreck of 
the Golden Mary, had sadly undermined his 
natural strength of constitution. He, the 
heartiest of all, when we sailed from England, 
was now, through his unwearying devotion 
to his duty and to us, the last to recover, the 
longest to linger between life and death. 

My next questions (when they helped me on 
deck to get my first blessed breath of fresh 
air) related to the vessel that had saved us. 
She was bound to the Columbia river—a long 
—_ to the northward ofthe port for which we 
had sailed in the Golden Mary. Most provi- 
dentially for us, shortly after we had lost sight 
of the brigantine in the shades of the evening, 
she had been caught in a squall, and had 
sprung her foretopmast badly. This accident 
had obliged them to lay-to for some hours, 
while they did their best to secure the spar, 
and had warned them, when they continued 
on their course, to keep the ship under easy 
sail through the night. But for this circum- 
stance we must, in all human probability, 
have been too far astern when the morning 
dawned, to have had the slightest chance 
of being discovered. 

Excepting always some of the stoutest of 
our men, the next of the Long-boat’s company 
who was helped on deck was Mrs. Atherfield. 
Poor soul! when she and I first looked at 
each other, I could see that her heart went 
back to the early days of our voyage, when 
the Golden Lucy and I used to have our 
game of hide-and-seek round the mast. She 
squeezed my hand as hard as she could with 
her wasted trembling fingers, and looked up 
piteously in my face, as if she would like to 
speak to little Lucy’s playfellow, but dared 
not trust herself—then turned away quickly 
and laid her head against the bulwark, and 
looked out upon the desolate sea that was 
nothing to her now but her darling’s grave. 
I was better pleased when I saw her later in 
the day, sitting by Captain Ravender’s cot ; 
for she seemed to take comfort in nursing 
him. Miss Coleshaw soon afterwards got 
strong enough to relieve her at this duty ; 
and, between them, they did the Captain such 
a world of good, both in body and spirit, that 
he also got strong enough before long to come 
on deck, and to thank me, in his old generous 
self-forgetful way, for having done my duty— 
the duty which I had learnt how to do by his 
example, 

Hearing what our destination had been 
when we sailed from England, the captain of 
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the brigantine (who had treated us with the} Nothing of any moment occurred on the 
most unremitting attention and kindness,| voyage back. The Captain and I got ashore 
and had been warmly seconded in his efforts | at Gravesend safe and hearty, and went up 
for our good by all the people under his | to London as fast as the train could carry us, 
command) volunteered to go sufficiently out | to report the calamity that had occurred to 
of his course to enable us to speak the first | the owners of the Golden Mary. When that 
Californian coasting-vessel sailing in the di-|duty had been performed, Captain Ravender 
rection of San Francisco. We were lucky in| went back to his own house at Poplar, 
meeting with one of these sooner than we/and I travelled to the West of England 
expected. Three daysafter parting from the|to report myself, to my old father and 
kind captain of the brigantine, we, the sur- | mother. 
viving passengers and crew of the Golden| Here I might well end all these pages of 
Mary, touched the firm ground once more, on | writing ; but I cannot refrain from adding a 
the shores of California. few more sentences, to tell the reader what 
We were hardly collected here before we|I am sure he will be glad to hear. In the 
were obliged to separate again. Captain! summer-time of this present year eighteen 
Ravender; though he was hardly yet in good | hundred and fifty-six, I happened to be at 
travelling trim, accompanied Mrs. Atherfield) New York, and having spare time on my 
inland, to see her safe under her husband’s hands, and spare cash in my pocket, I walked 
protection. Miss Coleshaw went with them, | into one of the biggest and grandest of their 
to stay with Mrs. Atherfield for a little while | Ordinaries there, to have my dinner. I had 
before she attempted to proceed with any | hardly sat down at table, before who should 
matters of her own which had brought her | I see opposite but Mrs. Atherfield, as bright- 
to this part of the world. The rest of us, | eyed oan pretty as ever, with a gentleman on 
who were left behind with ne articular |her right hand, and on her left—another 
to do until the Captain’s return, followed the | Golden Lucy! Her hair was a shade or two 
passengers to the gold diggings. Some few | darker than the hair of my poor little pet of 
of us had enough of the life there in a very | past sad times ; but in all other respects the 
short time. The rest seemed bitten by old | living child reminded me so cuenaly of the 
Mr. Rarx’s mania for gold, and insisted on’ dead, that I quite started at the first sight of 
stopping behind when Rames and I proposed ‘her, I could not tell, if I was to try, how 
going back to the port. We two, and five of happy we were after dinner, or how much we 
our steadiest seamen, were all the officers and | had to say to each other. J was introduced 
crew left te meet the Captain on his return | to Mrs. Atherfield’s husband, and heard from 
from the inland country. | him, among other things, that Miss Coleshaw 
He reported that he had left Mrs, Ather-| was married to her old sweetheart, who 
field and Miss Coleshaw safe and comfortable | had fallen into misfortunes and errors, and 
under Mr, Atherfield’s care. They sent affec-| whom she was determined to set right by 
tionate messages to all of us, and especially | giving him the great chance in life of getting 
(I am proud to say) tome. After hearing |a good wife. They were settled in America, 
this good news, there seemed nothing better | like Mr. and Mrs. Atherfield—these last and 
to do than to ship on board the first vessel| the child being on their way, when I met 
bound for England, There were plenty in | them, to visit a friend living in the northern- 
port, ready to sail, and only waiting for the | most part of the States. 
men belonging to them who had deserted to} With the relation of this circumstance, and 
the gold-diggings. We were all snapped up| with my personal testimony to the gvod 
eagerly, and offered any rate we chose to set | health and spirits of Captain Ravender the 
on our services, the moment we made known | last time I saw him, ends all that I have to 
our readiness to ship for England—all, I| say in connection with the subject of the 
ought to have said, except Captain Ravender, | Wreck of the Golden Mary, and the Great 
who went along with us in the capacity of| Deliverance of her People at Sea. 


passenger only. 
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The First Weekly Number of the Next Volume of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, to be Published on 
Saturday, the Third of January, Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-seven, will contain the Commencement of 
A NEW STORY, BY WILKIE COLLINS, called 
THE DEAD SECRET; 

Which will be continued from week to week until completed. 
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